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Savings, Taxes, and Prosperity 
An Editorial 


CONOMY leagues and taxpayers’ associations 

which are trying to reduce the schools and other 

humane public services to starvation rations 
should think twice. Insofar as they attack waste and 
the corruption of high-salaried political machines blind 
to the trend of the times, their complaints are justified. 
The financial credit of governments (which depends 
largely on the good will of bankers) must somehow be 
preserved. But the demand for lower taxes overlooks 
some important points in our economic system: 


1. The total national, state, and local tax bill is not 
nearly so high as it has been depicted by alarmists. 
Even in these depressed times, the total of approxi- 
mately 10 billion dollars is still not more than one fifth 
of the national income. And for what other fraction 
of our expenditures can we honestly claim to get so 
much for our money? A home owner recently found 
that he was paying for light, heat, and telephone more 
than twice his total tax bill of all kinds. A writer in the 
New Republic figured that for the 7 cents a day he 
pays the nation, the 5 cents a day he pays the state, 
and the 65 cents a day he pays the city (he owns a 
New York house), he is getting: plenty of pure fresh 
water; an efficient sewage system; trained fire protec- 
tion; a policeman on the block who looks after the 
children at street crossings and is on instant call in 
emergencies; a school system from kindergarten to 
college better equipped and 


everything from labor statistics to dog biscuits. When 
he got through, he was ready to say: “I cannot com- 
plain about taxes.” 


2. The wealthy derive most of their income from 
investments in productive industry. In times of pros- 
perity they pile up enormous deposits in the banks 
which are ultimately invested in stocks, bonds, mort- 
gages, or loans. This mountain of debt is used by busi- 
ness to buy new equipment, build new plants, railroads, 
office buildings, or other capital goods. Thus the pro- 
ductive capacity of the nation’s industries increases 
at a compound interest rate and in a few years becomes 
so topheavy that it outstrips the consuming power of 
the population. Then goods remain unsold in stores 
and warehouses, people stop buying, factory wheels 
stop turning, and we plunge into a tailspin of depres- 
sion. 

3. When the reverse process begins, private business 
is unable or unwilling, on account of low prices and 
lack of confidence, to increase production and thus to 
put the unemployed back to work and get purchasing 
power into the hands of the millions of people who 
comprise the real market. How, then, can the gap be 
filled? Only by government. Governments, through the 
services mentioned above, and through such public 
works as highways, reforestation, flood control, low- 
cost housing, bridges and tunnels, and other non-pro- 

ductive services which private 





more progressively taught than 
those he attended as a boy; 
magnificent public parks, 
beaches, and state forests 
where his family can go for 
healthful recreation at small 
cost; a network of concrete 
highways to anywhere for his 
car; inspected markets, regu- 
lated factories, clean and well- 
lighted streets, public clinics, 
hospitals, and asylums, con- 
trol of epidemics ; the best pub- 
lic libraries in the world; fast 
postal service; courts to pro- 
tect him against injustice; an 
army and navy to defend his 
country from external attack ; 
and a vast battery of scientific 





business refuses to undertake, 
can and should step into the 
breach and balance the scales 
of depression. 

Groups of citizens are now 
forming throughout the coun- 
try to reconsider the whole 
problem of taxes and the main- 
tenance of public services. 
High school students could 
render no better service to 
their own communities and to 
the nation than to form their 
own “Councils for Construc- 
tive Economy” to thrash out 
these subjects and to promote 
real reforms leading to recov- 
ery rather than sham econ- 
omies that can lead only to 








advice and free bulletins on 


—Ray in Kansas City Star further suffering. 
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Pennsylvania's Regional Literature 


HREE people are mainly re- 

sponsible for discovering the 

story possibilities in Pennsyl- 

vania and the country immediate- 
ly around that state. Margaret De- 
land’s Dr. Lavendar’s People and Old 
Chester Tales portray types distinct 
and different from those which appear 
in any other section of the United 
States. Katherine Mayo in Justice to 
All and The Standard Bearers gives 
thrilling incidents of how the Pennsyl- 
vania Mounted Police maintain law 
and order in the rural sections. 


In addition, there is a section so 
different from its surrounding terri- 
tory that its story possibilities cannot 
be ignored. For in Pennsylvania, and 
stretching a bit into Ohio, Maryland, 
and Virginia, still live the Dunkers 
and the Amish Mennonites, descend- 
ants of a great immigration beginning 
in 1683. These people are the Penn- 
sylvania Germans, mostly farmers, 
whose language, when properly spok- 
en, is a High-German dialect in use 
today in certain parts of Germany. 
The Lutheran and Reformed churches 
flourish, but many of the inhabitants 
still support the so-called “plain 
sects,” and some still wear the curious 
uniform or garb of the order. 

It is among these people in fertile 
farm districts of the southeastern cor- 
ner of the state, that the story ma- 
terial grows. 

There bronze cattle graze in the pastures 
and sweating gray horses pull stubbornly 
at a heavy plow in early spring. There are 
houses of white frame and brick and 
weatherbeaten field stone, set in trim 
gardens; houses with dim, cool interiors 
and immense kitchens that seem always to 
smell of baking bread and boiling current 
jelly. Red barns—symbols of prosperity 
and pride of ownership—gleam in the 
bright sunshine, their square bulks larger 
than the houses of their owners... Market 
days in Lancaster and Lebanon to which 
Mennonites and Dunkers come wearing 
their quaint black clothes, the men in long 
beards and stiff-crowned hats, their wives 
and daughters in tight bonnets that are a 
token of unworldly desires and pious hu- 
mility. A land of prosperous farms, of 
strange, almost medieval superstition and 
belief in hex-doctors and powwow cures 
for all ills, of a sturdy patriarchal race 
that remains, in spite of all modern prog- 
ress, one of the few peasant types in 
America, thrifty, aloof, speaking in an 
idiom of its own, tenacious in its ways of 
life and slow to change.* 


“Dayton Kohler in The Bookman, (Adapted) 


By MABEL A. BESSEY 


Scholastic Literary Editor 


It is this section that Elsie Sing- 
master has made her own. She is es- 
sentially a writer of local color. Just 
as Hamlin Garland has immortalized 
the Middle Border and Ruth Suckow 
has built for us the golden-oak striv- 
ings of the midwest small town; just 
as New England and the old South 
have been etched by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, Mary Ellen Chase, Du Bose 
Heyward, Roark Bradford and others; 
just as the West has come to life be- 
cause of Mary Austin, so Elsie Sing- 
master has made the life of the Penn- 
sylvania German immortal in such 
tales as “Amishman,” “The Brag- 
gart,” “Bred in the Bone,” “Aaron 
Ruhe,” “Neighbors,” “Zion Valley,” 
and “Spite Fence.” 


With deep understanding and sym- 
pathy she portrays her “plain people” 
with their uncomprising speech, their 
withdrawals and superstitions. She is 
unsparing and far-sighted in her char- 
acterizations; she may not be impa- 
tient with the drab lives of the people 
she creates, but she refuses to color 
them. Sometimes the stories throw an 
unpleasant light on human nature. 
Rarely are her people viewed with a 
romantic eye. In “Old Staffordshire 
China” the vein is lighter. As usual, a 
keen bargain is driven, but “Mom’s” 
subtle victory over the antique collec- 


ELSIE SINGMASTER 


tors endears her to us even though 
we, too, might easily be her victims. 
It is Miss Singmaster’s own inheri- 
tance and environment that makes her 
stories ring true. She comes of sturdy 
stock—on her mother’s side she in- 
herits English, French, and Irish 
traits; on her father’s, Dutch and 
German. One of her father’s ances- 
tors was a pupil of Martin Luther, 
and her great-great-grandfather was 
the first Lutheran minister ordained 
in America. Born in Schuylkill Haven, 
a town on the edge of the coal regions, 
she later lived in Allentown, which 
figures in her books as Millertown. 

Along with Miss Singmaster’s in- 
terest in the Mennonites and the 
Dunkers, she is keenly aware of the 
story possibilities which surround Get- 
tysburg. Her present home, Seminary 
Ridge— near the theological seminary 
of which her father was for many 
years president—is close to the battle- 
field, and this association with the 
scene which witnessed some of the 
most terrible days of the Civil War 
has had an important influence upon 
her story-writing. Many tales she has 
received first-hand—tales of fugitive 
slaves and the underground railway, 
of quiet heroism, of hardship and 
bitter disappointment; tales of every- 
day lives and everyday affairs dis- 
rupted by war. To her, the battlefield 
of Gettysburg is peopled with immortal 
ghosts, and, to add to her rich store- 
house, all around her are curious and 
eccentric types who are keeping alive 
the language, the customs, the relig- 
ious sects of another country and an- 
other age. 

In real life, Elsie Singmaster is 
Mrs. Harold Lewars. Her life in her 
delightful home, whose windows over- 
look the crest of the famous “Ridge” 
and whose garden is a joy, is one of 
ordered beauty 


As early as her freshman year at 
college she knew that she wanted to 
write, and while still a student was 
fortunate to have short stories appear 
in Scribner’s and The Century. Speak- 
ing of her own work, she says: 

In the beginning, my characters have a 
somewhat shadowy personality, suggested 
by .an acquaintance or some of the traits 
of an acquaintance, or perhaps by some 
one seen only for a few moments. They 


(Concluded on page 6) 
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Old 
Staffordshire 
China 











A Story by ELSIE SINGMASTER 


\ Believing for an instant 
. ™“ that these amazing words 
were applied to him, George Krum- 
holtz answered with a loud “Hoof, 
back!” and sent his wagon with a 
bang into the platform of the Myers- 
ville railroad station. His broad hat 
and short coat, his heavy beard and 
shaven upper lip, marked him as be- 
longing to one of the varieties of the 
Mennonite sect. He was already an- 
noyed for various reasons—annoyed 
by the dry weather, annoyed by the 
threatened approach of the Japanese 
beetle, annoyed by quarantine officials 
of the State of Pennsylvania who halt- 
ed his empty wagon for examination. 

He was especially annoyed by the 
driver of a large automobile who 
parked in the space which he had in- 
tended to occupy, from which he 
could most comfortably roll into his 
wagon the tobacco cultivator he was 
expecting. Though he had conscienti- 
ous scruples about smoking tobacco, 
he had none whatever about raising it. 
Nor had he any hesitation about stand- 
ing up for his rights. The insulting 
voice, which was that of a woman, 
came from the large car. 


“You take up too much room,” he 
answered, loudly. ““You’re entirely too 
much on the slant. I’m no child and 
I’m no innocent, and I, too, am a 
driver.” 


When there was no answer, he 
looked sharply around. The chauffeur 
had vanished; the passengers sat alone 
in the car, the middle-aged lady who 
had spoken and a girl who might be 
her daughter. They were elegantly 
dressed, and at their feet stood hand- 
some black satchels with locks and 
lettering which George took to be gold. 


“Such a darling!” cried the young 
girl with rapture. 


Though George could not reason- 
ably attribute this description to him- 
self, he sat as though the sound of it 
paralyzed him. The shock came, how- 


ever, not through the ear but through 
the eye. 

“With the cap!” said the middle- 
aged lady. 

“And the kerchief!” cried the girl. 

“And the smile!” 

“And so sweet!” 

“And so quaint!” said the middle- 
aged lady. “If I remember my Ger- 
man, Krumholtz means ‘crooked 
wood.’ And so childlike! Just look! I 
know it’s old Staffordshire !” 


“You mean ‘Look once corrected 
the girl. ““That’s what she said—‘Look 
once’ !” 


“And to get them for next to noth- 
ing!” As she spoke the middle-aged 
lady stroked a dark-blue pitcher which 
lay on her lap. In an ancient hand- 
made substantial basket on the floor 
were other articles of blue ware—a 
tea-pot, a sugar-bowl, and a half-dozen 
cups and saucers. “That’s the way to 
collect antiques—go to the owners.” 
Her voice was almost hysterical. “And 
don’t let them set their own price; 
just lay down the money. They haven’t 
the remotest idea what things are 
worth. I believe Ill go back and get 
more ... What did you say?” 

Startled, the ladies lifted their faces 
from contemplation of the blue china. 
Into the window projected a face and 
the butt end of a whip. They shrieked; 
the intruder looked like a bandit, so 
black was his beard, so glaring his 
eye. He pointed with his whip. 

“Where do those dishes come from?” 

“We bought them.” Looking around 
anxiously, the ladies were relieved to 
see the chauffeur returning. 

“And paid for them.” 

“Those are my wife’s great-grand- 
mother’s dishes,” said George. 

“Are they that old! She didn’t say 
to whom they belonged.” 

“She has no business to sell them.” 

“If they were her great-grand- 
mother’s, she can certainly do as she 
pleases with them,” said the older 
lady. She pressed a button and a bell 
rang softly close to the ear of the 
chauffeur. 


“What is hers is mine,” declared 
George, holding tight to the window. 
“We are one. And that basket is not 
hers at all; it’s mine.” 

“Pardon, sir,” said the chauffeur. 

“What?” George stepped down 
from the running-board and went for- 
ward. Unaccustomed to this polite 
form of address, he believed the 
chauffeur was about to side with him. 
But the chauffeur sat like an image 
and the car began to move softly. To 
save himself, George pressed back 
against the wagon. 

“You rascals!” he shouted. The 
car moved ever faster. “You cheats! 
You dare to come back!” 

“She was satisfied,” called the mid- 
dle-aged lady. “She threw in the bas- 
ket.” 

The car moved round the curve, but 
not before George had seen the letters 
I-L-L on the license tag. 

“Tllinois!” he gasped. “Perhaps as 
far as Chicago!” 

Lifting his fist, he shook it in the 
air. He had not thought the dishes 
were valuable, he did not think so 
now, but clearly these deluded crea- 
tures thought so. 

“I bet mom could ’a’ got a good 
price,” he said aloud. “ ‘So sweet!’ ‘So 
quaint!’ So eternal dumb, I say. They 
are all alike, women.” He made a mo- 
tion with his foot—it might be said 
that he was pawing the earth. 

“What do you want, George?” 
called the agent. 

George could not remember what he 
had come for. 

“My cultivator,” he shouted at last. 

“It ain’t here.” 

“It ain’t!” George roared like a 
lion, but his heart was relieved; he 
did not wish to take time to load the 
cultivator, he wished to go home. 
~ “Haw!” he shouted in his effort to 
extricate his wagon from the car on 
the other side. “Gee! Well, have it your 
own way, then, and break your necks 
if you must.” 

The horses stepped out with dig- 
nity. It was almost dinner-time, and 
they took a swift course toward home. 

The Krumholtz house, low, broad. 
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and built of limestone, stood on a 
slight elevation with a tall wood of 
oak and hickory trees for a_back- 
ground. Down to a broad creek sloped 
fertile fields. The early crops had 
been harvested, and under the luxuri- 
ant stalks of corn and tobacco there 
seemed to be no weed. An arched lime- 
stone bridge crossed the stream, over- 
hung by ancient willows. 

George had no eye for beauty. He 
had an appetite for food, but he did 
not realize that hunger quickened his 
indignation. He tied his horses at the 
head of the lane, forgetting their 
needs as well as his own, and stamped 
across the grass toward the kitchen. 
Half-way over he returned; he had 
much to say, and the animals could not 
wait until it was said. His work fin- 
ished, he advanced again, his anger 
not in the least abated. 


A song met him as he strode, rich 
and deep and very cheerful, “When 
the roll is called up yonder, I'll be 
there.” There seemed to be no doubt 
in the mind of the singer that such 
would be the case. The singer was 
Mrs. Krumholtz, and in a second her 
broad form filled the doorway. She 
was dressed in gray gingham with 
kerchief to match, and on her thick 
hair touched with gray rested a trans- 
parent white cap from which ties hung 
to her bosom. Her face was round and 
good-natured, her eyes twinkled as 
they regarded the onrushing figure. 

“You come fast, pop!” 

George did not answer. 

“I thought you wouldn’t stable the 
horses till you ate once.” 

There was no answer. 


“TI made schnitz und knep, pop.” It 
was necessary for the gray-clad fig- 
ure to withdraw, so determined was 
the advance. “What ails you, pop? Did 
something sting you?” 

George looked wildly round the 
kitchen. One shelf of the cupboard, a 
handsome and ancient piece of walnut, 
was, like a more famous cupboard, 
bare. 

“Mom, where are those dishes?” 

“They are gone,” confessed Mrs. 
Krumholtz without embarrassment. “I 
sold them.” : 

“You sold them!” George’s honor 
might have been sold. 


“Yes, sir.” The answer was merely 
a local form; it was not in the least 
humble or obsequious. “Two fine ladies 
came in a car. They looked round and 
round. I'll bet Meta Steigerwalt set 
them on us. They said would I sell the 
blue dishes?” 

“And you sold them?” A Greek 
play had no more monotonous chorus. 

“They are gone.” 

George believed he saw in her eye 
the first signs of remorse. Let her 
suffer! 


“What price did you get?” 
“What do you think?” 


George considered. Mom was stupid, 
but not entirely void of sense. The 
ladies had said they got the things for 
next to nothing. He thought of five 
dollars, but that was more than noth- 
ing. 

“Three dollars,” he guessed. 

Mom, he believed, looked confound- 
ed—likely she had got only two. His 
face grew crimson, he felt again the 
impulse to scrape the earth with his 
foot. He saw a new element of trag- 
edy, hitherto unrecognized. 


“Your great-grandmother’s dishes!” 
he shouted. “Had you no respect for 
the dead? Did you not think of your 
children?” Until this moment George 
had thought of the dishes, if he had 
thought of them at all, not as heir- 
looms, but useless incumbrances. 
“Your children will say to you, ‘Mom, 
where are our dishes that you sold to 
strange people?’ And for nothing! If 
you had got a good price, if” — 

Clearly Mrs. Krumholtz did not 
wish to defend herself to a man mad- 
dened by hunger. 

“Must I say for the second time 
that I made schnits und knep?” 


“TI don’t care what you made!” de- 
clared George. “One will say, “Where’s 


- my pitcher that I should of inherited 


from my _ great-great-grandmother?’ 
Another will say: “Where’s my teapot? 
Where’s my sugar-bowl? Where’s”— 

Mrs. Krumholtz walked toward the 
stove. 

“Wash your hands at the sink and 
set on the table, pop. If they ask such 
questions, I’ll say the dishes are in 
the attic.” 

“And lie!” George was confounded. 

“Tt will be no lie. They’ve been in 
the attic for five years. You’re not 
very noticing, pop!” 

George’s amazed eyes sought the 
cupboard. 

“You say they’re sold, you say 
they’re in the attic!” he shouted. 
“They were here this morning, you say 
they were in the attic five years. Do 
you think I’m crazy?” 

Mrs. Krumbholtz lifted a ladle, then 
the lid off a pot. 


“Those on the shelf were every-day 
dishes. They were all imitation.” Her 
calm suddenly departed—she waved 
her ladle in the air. “The women, they 
rushed in like heifers when they see 
grass in the spring. They said I must 
sell them those dishes. I was took back 
something powerful. There I was”— 
mom pointed with her ladle—“stand- 
ing with the schnitz in my hands, and 
there set your basket. They took down 
the dishes and laid down the money 
and off they went as they came. I 
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think they said, could they have the 
basket, but I don’t know.” Mrs. Krum- 
holtz turned back toward the stove, 
her voice normal in tone. “Did you 
think I would sell my great-grand- 
mother’s dishes? These innocents 
didn’t know old dishes from new.” 

“What did you get?” asked George, 
his voice trembling, hope springing in 
his heart. “You could perhaps ’a’ got 
as much as five dollars, mom.” 

“Five dollars!’ Mrs. Krumholtz 
ladled dumplings from a pan on the 
stove into a hot dish. There were two 
kinds, one made of dough, one made 
of potatoes, and both as light as feath- 
ers. “They paid seventy-five! But I’m 
honest, and if they come back I must 
give them their money.” 

George tottered to the table and sat 
down. His heavy beard seemed to drag 
open his mouth; perspiration stood on 
his shaven lip. He remembered with 
satisfaction his yell, his brandished 
fist; the women would never come 


back. 

“Take off your hat, pop,” advised 
mom. 

George still had a misgiving. 

“How much did you pay in the be- 
ginning for those everyday dishes?” 

“Pay for them!” Mom lifted from 
another pot the large piece of home- 
cured ham and the boiled dried sweet 
apples which form the remaining in- 
gredients of the most delectable dish 
in the world. “Pay for them! I paid 
nothing. I got them with soap wrap- 
pers.” 


Reprinted by special permission of the author. 





Pennsylvania's Literature 
(Concluded from page 4) 


may have their origin in the exigencies of 
the plot in which they are to figure. As the 
story develops, they develop with it, until 
they become rounded beings. If they are 
suggested by a living person, they are 
very apt to cease to resemble him or her 
and become entirely different beings. 
Younger readers have of course met 
Elsie Singmaster through her delight- 
ful prize story, You Make Your Own 
Luck and The Young Ravenels, which 
ran in St. Nicholas. Of her novels, 
Bennett Malin is without doubt the 
most arresting, both in character por- 
trayal and power. Of her many short 
stories, it would be difficult to choose 
and say, “This is the best!” The story 
here printed is one of her favorites 
and is, as an illustration of her partic- 
ular genre, ideal. My own heart turns 
to old Flo, who figures in the story by 
that name, in “Pomp an’ Glory” and 
in “The Fiery Cross;” but second to 
these I would have no one miss the 
delicious irony and malicious humor 
of “Miss Adrienne and Clarence.” 
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The Friendship of 
EMERSON and CARLYLE 


AX NE hundred years ago in 
| | August, 1833, Ralph Waldo 
\Z Emerson descended from the 

coach at Dumfries in Scot- 
land, and started by carriage for 
Craigenputtock, the isolated home of 
Thomas Carlyle. Emerson was making 
his first trip to Europe, and although 
his health was the main cause of the 
trip, the other very important reason 
was his keen desire to meet and talk 
to four Englishmen he had been read- 
ing and hearing about in Massachu- 
setts—Landor, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
and Carlyle. A series of articles by 
Thomas Carlyle had been appearing 
in the Edinburgh and Foreign Quar- 
terly. In these articles Emerson be- 
lieved he saw the hand of a master, 
and was eager to meet the author, who 
at that time was a struggling and un- 
recognized writer. 


A week later, Emerson wrote of this 
visit to Carlyle to his friend, Alexand- 
er Ireland: “I found him one of the 
most simple and frank of men, and be- 
came acquainted with him at once. We 
walked over several miles of hills and 
talked upon all the great questions 
that interest us most. The comfort of 
meeting the man is that he speaks 
sincerely, that he feels himself to be 
so rich, that he is above the meanness 
of pretending to knowledge which he 
has not, and Carlyle does not pretend 
to have solved the great problems, but 
rather to be an observer of their solu- 
tion as it goes forward in the world. 
My own feeling was that I had met 
with men of far less power, who had 
got greater insight 
into religious truth. 
He is, as you might 
guess from his pa- 
pers, the most catho- 
lic of philosophers; 
he forgives and loves 
everybody, and wish- 
es each to struggle on 
in his own place to 
arrive at his own end. 
He talks finely, seems 
to love the broad 
Scotch, and I loved 
him very much at 
once.” 

Emerson realized 
that he had not found 
in Carlyle his ideal, 
the great all-wise, all 
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perfect philosopher and teacher whom 
he could follow, but rather a true man 
whom he could love as a friend. Car- 
lyle was no less attracted to the gentle 
Emerson. Two days after the visit, he 
wrote his mother of several good things 
that had befallen him. “Our third hap- 
piness was the arrival of a certain 
young unknown friend, named Emer- 
son, from Boston in the United States, 
who turned aside so far from his 
British, French, and Italian travels to 
see me here! He had an introduction 
from Mill . . . Of course we could do 
no other than welcome him; the rather 
as he seemed to be one of the most 
lovable creatures in himself we had 
ever looked on. He stayed till next 
day with us, and talked, and heard 
talk to his heart’s content, and left 
us all really sad to part with him.” 
To Lord Houghton, Carlyle said, 
“That man came to see me, I don’t 
know what brought him, and we kept 
him one night, and then he left us. 
I saw him go up the hill; I didn’t go 
with him to see him descend. I pre- 
ferred to watch him mount and vanish 
like an angel.” Five years later, Mrs. 
Carlyle wrote in a postscript to a 
letter from her husband to Emerson, 
“Forgotten you? O, no indeed! If 
there were nothing else to remember 
you by, I should never forget the Vis- 
itor who years ago in the Desert de- 
scended on us, out of the clouds as it 
were, and made one day there look like 
enchantment for us, and left me weep- 
ing that it was only one day.” 
Emerson returned to the United 
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States in October, 1833, and in the 
spring of 1834 the interesting corre- 
spondence, which Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton gathered inte two volumes, began 
by Emerson writing to his Scotch 
friend and sending a volume of Web- 
ster’s speeches, Carlyle replied, “Sure- 
ly we shall see you in London one day. 
Or who knows but Mahomet may go to 
the mountain? It occasionally rises 
like a mad prophetic dream in me, that 
I might end in the Western Woods.” 
Emerson welcomed the thought of 
Carlyle’s coming to America. “Come,” 
he said, “and found a new academy 
that shall be church and school and 
Parnassus, as a true poet’s house 
should be! I dare not say that wit has 
a better chance here than in England 
of winning world wages, but it can 
always live, and it can scarce find 
competition.” 

At Craigenputtock Carlyle had writ- 
ten, “I am left here the solitariest, 
stranded, most helpless creature that 
I have been for many years. Nobody 
asks me to work at articles. The thing 
I want to write is quite other than an 
article.” In 1833-4 Sartor Resartus 
appeared in London. Slowly there 
grew a small circle of readers of Car- 
lyle in New England, and in the spring 
of 1835, Emerson invited Carlyle to 
come to America and give a series of 
lectures. 

Carlyle seriously considered the 
plan, but he did not come. He had 
moved from Craigenputtock to Lon- 
don, which place he loved too well to 
leave. Later when he had won some 
recognition and had 
a little money, there 
was no pressing rea- 
son why he should 
consider a_ lecture 
tour in America. But 
Emerson never ceased 
hoping that at some 
time he would have 
a visit from his 
friend. Carlyle wrote 
in 1838, “I have not 
forgotten Concord or 
the West; no, it lies 
always beautiful in 
the blue of the hori- 
zon, afar off and yet 
not attainable; it is 
a great possession to 
me, should it even 





never be attained.” Three years later, 
he wrote, “Except the Annandale 
Farm where my good Mother still 
lives, there is no house in all this 
world which I should be gladder to 
see than the one in Concord. It seems 
to stand as only over the hill, in the 
next parish to me, familiar from boy- 
hood. Alas! and wide waste Atlantics 
roll between; and I cannot walk over 
of an evening!—I never give up the 
hope of getting thither sometime.” 

In 1837 when Carlyle had very 
little money, it occurred to Emerson 
that he might do his friend a kindness 
by attending to the reprinting in 
America of The French Revolution, 
which had just appeared in London. 
He carried out this idea, successfully 
forestalling the book pirates who were 
in the habit of printing and selling 
English books without the consent of 
the author. With the first money real- 
ized from the sale of his book in the 
United States, Carlyle purchased a 
pony which he named “Yankee” and 
which he rode in order to improve his 
health. Emerson, in his desire to see 
Carlyle get a good income from these 
American editions, was often obliged 
to advance large sums of money which 
nearly exhausted his credit, and which 
necessitated his lecturing more fre- 
quently than he otherwise would have 
done. Carlyle never knew of this sac- 
rifice on Emerson’s part. 

The early years of the correspond- 
ence passed quickly. Books, pamphlets, 
and reviews were exchanged, and 
friends of each were sent with letters 
of introduction to the other. Charles 
Sumner, Bronson Alcott, and Mar- 
garet Fuller were among those who 
visited Carlyle, while Macready, the 
English actor, was given a letter of 
introduction to Emerson. 


As Emerson looked forward to a 
visit from Carlyle, so Carlyle hoped 
that one day Emerson would again 
visit England. On November 15, 1838, 
Carlyle wrote, “Come if you dare; I 
said there was a room and heart-room 
constantly waiting you here, and you 
shall see blockheads by the million. 
Pickwick himself shall be visible, in- 
nocent young Dickens reserved for a 
questionable fate. The great Words- 
worth shall talk till you yourself pro- 
nounce him to be a bore. Southey’s 
complexion is still healthy, mahogany- 
brown, with a fleece of white hair, and 
eyes that seem running at full gallop. 
Leigh Hunt, ‘man of genius in the 
shape of a Cockney,’ is my near neigh- 
bor, full of quips and cranks, with 
good humor and no common sense.” 

In the fall of 1847, Emerson sailed 
for Europe. This time the object was 
a lecture tour which included a visit 
to Carlyle. He reached his friend’s 
house in Chelsea at ten o’clock on a 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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YOUNG college student, one 

showery July afternoon, 

came to Moundsville, West 

Virginia, to urge me to go to 
college. As we sat talking, he pulled 
out of his pocket a copy of Tenny- 
son’s Poems in ““Everyman’s Library,” 
and read to me. The simple, unadorned 
idealism of the Idylls of the King, the 
loyalty of a man for a man in “In 
Memoriam,” hit my young high school 
spirit with just the right impact, and 
did more to form certain goals in my 
inner life than any book before or 
since. The battered, torn, worn copy 
which that young fellow gave me that 
afternoon as a gift, is still a treasured 
possession in my library. 

Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables came 
along a few months later from the 
hand of a woman friend, and it helped 
to give me a social conception of life. 
I lived and moved and had my being 
for weeks with Jean Valjean. That 
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was followed by The Man Who 
Laughed and The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame. 


That same summer, in order to get 
ready for college, it became necessary 
for me to coach in mathematics. I went 
to a business college in Wheeling for 
that purpose. The first morning they 
assigned to me an old man with a long 
white beard to teach me mathematics. 
The first thing that old man did was 
to take me into a little room, and pull 
out a book of Young’s Night Thoughts. 
He read that to me all morning. Every 
day before we studied “math” he went 
through that literary ritual. I do not 
remember whether I got any mathe- 
matics or not—and I do not care. I 
did get a touch of the literary flavor 
of that great book, and the influence 
of those weeks still abides. 


Then somebody gave me a copy of 
Edwin Markham’s “The Man with 
the Hoe,” which in the early part of 
this century was the storm center of a 
new era in social poetry. I was caught 
up in the whirlwind of that storm, and 
when I finally landed, found myself 
on the Mt. Sinai of social vision, from 
which I have never permanently de- 
scended. I have followed Edwin 
Markham’s writings since that day. 


Then flashed across my horizons 
Henry Drummond’s Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World, a book which re- 
made my mind as to the application 
of reason to religious thinking. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’ A Singular 
Life was the story of a young preach- 
er in a fishing town who literally lived 
the Christ-life among his simple peo- 
ple. In this same field was Dr. Shel- 
don’s In His Steps, which has since 
sold about 22,000,000 copies, a story 
of what Christ would do if he had 
come to earth at that particular time. 
Lew Wallace’s Ben Hur was another 
—a book which has since been put 
into drama and motion pictures for 
this generation. Tolstoi’s Resurrection 
greatly influenced my thinking about 
Russia and religion, as did Anna 
Karenina. George Eliot’s Romola gave 
me a picture of young Tito and the 
thought that “Retribution inevitably 
follows sin.” The Scarlet Letter by 
Hawthorne came with its terrific im- 
pact and its study of conscience. In 
the field of drama, I read Ibsen’s 
Hedda Gabler, A Doll’s House, and 
Peer Gynt. Dostoievsky’s Crime and 
Punishment introduced me to the Rus- 
sian psychological writers and I have 
been living in that group ever since. 
Then I came upon Prince Kropotkin’s 
Mutual Aid about the time that Dar- 
win’s theory of Evolution hit my mind. 
These great books and others of the 
last forty years have made their con- 
tribution to my thinking and feeling. 
They form my five-foot shelf. 
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The POETRY CORNER 


The Sonnet and Prose 


S, NE of the most persistent 

forms in poetry is the sonnet. 

It looks back to the early 

= days of English literature; it 

belongs to the most polished periods 

of France; Spain and Italy both re- 

veal exquisite use of the pattern; many 

modern poets find it a satisfying ve- 
hicle. 

To one who would write poetry, the 
study of the mechanism of the sonnet 
is essential. More clearly than any 
other form, it reveals paucity of idea, 
padding, feeble lines, forced imagery, 
and lack of inspiration. Because it is 
exacting and precise, it becomes a 
yard-stick of poetic value. It demands 
perfection. By the very limitation of 
its length and meter, it becomes a 
bulwark against inconclusive maunder- 
ings. “What have you to say?” de- 
mands the sonnet of the poet. “How 
best will you say it in my fourteen 
measured lines so that it shall become 
indelibly etched upon the mind of 
your reader? Remember, I demand 
clear thought so expressed that my 
interwoven rhyme will seem the most 
natural thing in the world, and I de- 
mand that that thought be brought to 
a conclusion—logical, succinct, and 
vivid. Figure you may have, and har- 
mony, beauty of diction and direct- 
ness; but I brook no unnecessary 
word; I scorn generalities.” 

Individual the sonnet must of neces- 
sity be, but it is an individuality that 
depends upon proportion, symmetry, 
and beauty of form. Poets of an older 
age have defined the sonnet in various 
ways, some using the form itself to 
express their definition. Rossetti, 
speaking of the sonnet, calls it “a 
moment’s monument - memorial from 
the soul’s eternity to one dead death- 
less hour.” To Richard Watson Gilder, 
it is a “little picture painted well.” 
John Addington Symonds and Wil- 
liam Wordsworth have both written 
sonnets on the sonnet. In “The Son- 
net’s Voice,” Theodore Watts-Dunton 
concludes: 

A sonnet is a wave of melody; 

From a waters of the impassioned 

soul, 

A billow of tidal music one and whole 
Flows in the octave, then returning free 

Its ebbing surges in the sestet roll 
Back to the deeps of life’s tumultuous sea. 

It is not only for the poet, however, 
that the sonnet provides a pattern of 
perfection. It is an invaluable model 
for one who would write prose. Note 
how the sonnet conforms to the archi- 


tecture of the paragraph. “Milton! 
thou should’st be living at this hour,” 
cries Wordsworth, “England hath 
need of thee.” He mourns that Eng- 
land is a fen of stagnant waters, where 
altar, sword, and pen, fireside, the 
heroic wealth of hall and bower, all 
have forfeited their dower of inward 
happiness. That Milton is the one who 
can help is explained by the attributes 
which Wordsworth gives to him—the 
soul, like a star; the voice whose 
sound was like the sea; the heart that 
took upon itself the lowliest of duties. 
“When in disgrace with Fortune and 
men’s eyes,” bewails Shakespeare, “I 
all alone beweep my outcast state, 
trouble heaven with bootless cries; 
scorn myself; wish I were like my 
more fortunate neighbor—with what 
I most enjoy contented least.” What 
does he do? What compensation comes 
to him? 

Haply I think on thee!. and then my state 
Like to the lark at break of day arising, 
Sings hymns at Heaven’s gate. 

If we incline to the clear topic sen- 
tence, the development of the thought, 
and the “rounding-out” sentence, so 
dear to the heart of rhetoricians, so 
necessary as practice tools for good 
writing, where better than in the son- 
net can they be found? Take some 
famous sonnet lines of poets old and 
new and prove to yourself the truth of 
this statement. “Shall I compare thee 
to a summer’s day?” asks the poet, and 
proceeds to prove that his love’s eter- 
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nal summer shall not fade. “The world 
is too much with us,” complains 
Wordsworth, and insisting that his 
world is out of tune, finds solace in 
a creed outworn. Andrew Lang hears 
the surge and thunder of the Odyssey, 
picturing with one splendid simile the 
relief with which men turn from lan- 
guid song to the lusty notes of a great 
poet. “Down to the Puritan marrow 
of my bones, there’s something in this 
richness that I hate,” states Elinor 
Wylie, and then paints the seasons 
that the New Englander loves—spring, 
briefer than apple blossom’s breath; 
summer, too beautiful to stay; swift 
autumn; “and sleepy winter, like the 
sleep of death.” 


All methods for “developing the 
topic sentence” are to be found—com- 
parison, reason, instance, detail, defi- 
nition, negation. 


Another way in which the sonnet 
lends itself as a model to the prose 
writer is in its material. For it pro- 
vides, in miniature, models for narra- 
tion, description, exposition, and ex- 
hortation. The older poets—Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Sidney, Dante, Petrarch, 
Ronsard—used the sonnet to sing the 
praises of their ideal lady or describe 
the gentle melancholy of their love, 
but the sonnet soon stretched its wings 
to themes other than those apostro- 
phizing the moon, comparing the lady 
to the lily and the rose, finding no 
peace, fearing and hoping, burning 
and freezing. “Avenge, O Lord, thy 
slaughtered saints!” exhorts Milton. 
“It is a beauteous evening, calm and 
free,” dreams the nature-lover Words- 
worth, serenely sure that God is with 
us when we know it not. Longfellow 
gives perhaps the most perfect char- 
acter-sketch that we have of Chaucer: 
An old man in a lodge within a park; 
The chamber walls depicted all around 
With portraitures of huntsman, hawk, and 
hound, 

And the hurt deer. He listeneth to the 
lark, 

Whose song comes with the sunshine 
through the dark 

Of painted glass in leaden lattice bound; 

He listeneth and he laugheth at the sound, 

Then writeth in a book like any clerk. 
He is the poet of the dawn, who wrote 
The Canterbury Tales, and his old age 
Made beautiful with song; and as I read 
I hear the crowing cock, I hear the note 
Of lark and linnet, and from every page 
Rise odors of plowed field and flowery 

mead. 


Wilfrid Wilson Gibson’ pictures 
the weaver and the wearer of “The 
Paisley Shawl”: 


What were his dreams who wove this col- 
ored shawl— 

The grey, hard-bitten weaver, gaunt and 
dour 

Out of whose grizzled memory, even as a 
flower 

Out of bleak winter at young April’s call 


Wilfred Wil- 
acmillan Com 


1Reprinted from Neighbors, b 
_ Son Gibson, by permission of the 
pany, publishers. 
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In the old tradition of flowers breaks into 
bloom, 

Blossomed the ancient intricate design 

Of softly-glowing hues and exquisite line— 

What were his dreams, crouched at his 
cottage loom? 

What a her dreams, the laughing April 
ass 

Who poe in the flowering of young de- 
ight, 

With parted lips and eager tilted head 

And shining eyes, about her shoulders 
white 

Drew the soft fabric of kindling green 
and red, 

Standing before the candle-lighted glass? 


Autobiographic though the sonnet 
has always been, and as Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay is keeping it in her mod- 
ern experiments, an objective narra- 
tive element is apparent in many of 
the sonnets of Twentieth Century 
poets. There has developed a type of 
sonnet closely akin to the dramatic 
monolog. One illustration of this is 
found in a slight thing of Christopher 
Morley’s—“In An Auction Room.”? 


(Letter of John Keats to Fanny 
Brawne, Anderson Galleries, March 
15, 1920) 


How about this lot? said the auctioneer; 

One hundred, may I say, just for a start? 

Between the plum-red curtains drawn 
apart, 

A written sheet was held . . . And strange 
to hear 

(Dealer, would I were steadfast as thou 
art!) 

The cold quick bids. (Against you in the 
rear!) 

The crimson salon, in a glow more clear 

Burned blood like purple as the poet’s 
heart. 

Song that outgrew the singer! Bitter love 

That broke the proud hot heart is held 
in thrall. 

Poor script, where still those tragic pas- 
sions move— 

Eight hundred bid: Fair warning: the last 
call: 


The soul of Adonais, like a star... 
Sold for eight hundred dollars—Doctor R.! 

Edwin Arlington Robinson gives the 
mood of straight narrative and of 
dramatic monolog in such sonnets as 
“Cliff Klingerhagen,” “Leffingwell,” 
“Lingard and the Stars,” “How An- 
nandale Went Out,” “Firelight,” “The 
Rat,” and “The Tree in Pamela’s 
Garden.” 


One of the most perfect illustrations 
of this type is taken from T'wo Lives*® 
by William Ellery Leonard: 


Mid morning of mid-June: Her sudden 
whim 
Among the guests (who chatted ill at 
ease): 
“O, let’s be married out beneath the trees— 
This mantel with its garlands is so prim.” 
As if she said, “Let’s row an hour or 
——— 


swim; 
As if she said, “Let’s pick the white sweet 


pease, 
And leave the pink and purple for the 
bee; 


Ss,” 


2Reprinted from Hide and Seek, by Christo- 
pher Morley, by permission of Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., publishers. 

8Reprinted from Two Lives, by William Ellery 
Leonard, by permission of the Viking Press, 
publishers. 
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Give Me the Morning 


“Choice,” by Charles Hanson Towne in 
The Saturday Evening Post for April 8. 


I do not like late afternoon, 
With shadows folding into dark. 
Give me the morning with the tune 
Of the wild, happy meadow lark. 
Give me the promise of the day, 
And the white glory of the sky, 
With all the joys that these convey— 
A lover of the morning, I. 


For morning hours are like white flowers 
Opened, and drenched with dripping 
dew 


The honey of all heaven is theirs, 
Rich with earth’s sweetness, too. 

But shadows of late afternoon 
Cloud them with dim design. 

Give me the morning’s cup, filled up 
With beads of sun-stained wine. 


Suggestions for Study: What line or lines 
ives any hint of the poet’s reason for choice? 

at other poems have you read which praise 
different times of day? Pick out passages from 
Milton’s L’Allegro and Il Penseroso. Do you 
know Shelley’s “Spirit of Night,” Wordsworth’s 
“Tt is a beauteous evening calm and free’; Col- 
lin’s “Ode to Evening’? 


Basic English 


“A New Kind of English,” by Janet 
Rankin Aiken in The American Mercury 
for April. 

“Basic English,” a compact 850-word 
vocabulary, hewed out of the great sprawl- 
ing bulk we call our mother tongue has 
created much discussion in the last couple 
of years. About ten years back a group 
of British experts under the direction of 
C. K. Ogden began planning a new inter- 
national language by making a selection 
of words and forming certain rules for 
their use. The backbone of Basic English 
is the noun, of which there are six hun- 
dred. Eighteen verbs or operation words— 
with a short list of direction words, ad- 
verbs or prepositions—are permitted. 
About one hundred and fifty adjectives 
and a small list of little words of different 
sorts like when, yes, the, and please com- 
plete the list. 

Some extremely interesting experiments 
have been made in “translating” classics 
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As if she said, “Let’s get the shears and 
trim 

The lilac stems” . . . Blue lake and bluer 
sk 

Merged with the green of earth, of odor- 
ous earth, 

A scarlet tanager went flashing by, 

The unseen thrasher sang with all his 
mirth— 

The old dame neighbor said with happy 
tears: 

“The sweetest wedding of my eighty 
years.” 


The sonnet has seen many changes 
in its long history. It has proved the 
hope and despair of many an aspiring 
poet, yet truly may it be said for it, 
also, that time does not wither, nor 
custom stale, its infinite variety. 


-—_ as Poe’s “Gold Bug” into Basic Eng- 


Suggestions for Study: Read this article most 
carefully. What are some of the uses to which 
such a language could be put? What are some 
of its limitations? What are the two tests 
through which the “Basic Words’ have been 

ut? What other efforts at an international 
anguage have been made? With what success? 

In the second paragraph the author states that 
she will use “Basic” throughout the article in 
order to show just what this language is and 
how it works. Read with this in mind and make 
a partial vocabulary. Make a list of words that 
you would hate to lose from the language. 


The Completely Democratic Institution 


“Radio—A Brief ‘for the Defense,” by 
Deems Taylor In Harper’s for April. 
“If the vast bulk of the fan mail comes 

to the broadcasting stations written on 
ruled paper, in pencil, by correspondents 
who stick out their tongues when they 
write; if radio programs are put on for 
the amusement of people who take the 
trouble to say what they like and don’t 
like, do not be too hasty in placing the 
blame,” says the author in his defense of 
radio programs. 

Suggestions for Study: What are the big crit- 
icisms that broadcasters face? What is the 
author’s refutation to the argument “that it 
takes a pretty ungrateful listener to criticize a 


free show.” What analysis of the ordinary pro- 
grams of a week does the author make? 


The Return 


“The Home-Town Mind,” by Bernard de 
Voto in The Saturday Evening Post for 
April 1. 

To any one who has been following the 
discussions of America’s regional litera- 
ture this year, this story of the home- 
town mind will be most interesting. In 
Greenwich Village there has been gathered 
for some years a group with the slogan, 
“If you aren’t first-rate, it doesn’t make 
much difference what you are.” The group 
has been accustomed to meet at The Fish 
Bowl where Gerda’s omelette aux fines 
herbes had proved her first-rate in this art 
—if not in the art of brush and pigments. 
Now we watch the development of the 
“home-town mind” first in Gerda, because 
of Eo Berg, then in Caroline, then in 
John Hoyt—the home-town mind that is 
pointing back to a little town in Wis- 
consin. 

Suggestions for Study: Characterize the people 
of this story. Who stands out most vividly? How 
do you learn their past history? What plot 
thread weaves together the various destinies? 
What prophecies is the future do you make? 


Interlude 


“Indian Summer of a Forsyte,” by John 
Galsworthy in Golden Book for April. 


The recent death of the great English 
author, John Galsworthy, makes the re- 
printing of this story most appropriate. 
The long line of the Forsyte family has 
become so well known to the reading pub- 
lic in the twentieth century that this side- 
light on old Jolyon and Irene gives us a 
sense of intimacy and delight. 

Suggestions for Study: Explain the title. Were 
this your introduction to the Forsyte Saga would 
you be inclined to read further into the history 
of this family? What characters make the ee 
What do you glean of their past history? Of 
what characters do you hear but do not meet? 
What evidence of beautiful diction and descrip- 
tive power do you note? 
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Pioneers—and Others 
== HE five dollar prize offered for 
the best suggestion, from anyone 
who had read my Adventures in 
Reading, for something that had 
not been included in that book and 
should be in the forthcoming Further 
Adventures, was won by Nancy G. 
Klingensmith, Lancaster, Pa., for a 
letter from which I take the following: 
“Why not have a chapter devoted to 
books on the prairie pioneers? I think 
America needs to see what a lot of 
those half-mad, half-holy people went 
through to make their homes and 
‘make a go of it.’ This is the sort of 
book that puts heart into you and 
makes your troubles seem so micro- 
scopic in comparison that you are glad 
just to be alive. And any woman who 
thinks she is a martyr should learn of 
the heroism of some of those pioneer 
women—those whose husbands had 
the real pioneer vision and kept on 
and on—but who, themselves lacking 
that vision, could only follow on pa- 
tiently.” 

So there is to be a chapter in Fur- 
ther Adventures in Reading called 
“With a Great Price ...” and if you 
do not know the rest of that quotation, 
I won’t tell you, for you can find it 
in the book the pioneers were most 
likely to take along with them. 

I am sending an additional prize to 
Larry Chait, Scranton, Pa., for the 
best letter on historical novels, a sub- 
ject to which several readers wished 
me to give special attention. Sometimes 
excellent letters came from a whole 
class, like John Matulich’s to repre- 
sent the Sophomores of Serra High, 
Hollister, California. Another good 
letter from this city came from Marie 
Picaso, and a beautiful one from Edith 
Alice Cullis, Ridgefield, Conn. 

So few travel books about our coun- 
try get it all into one volume that I 
am glad Anne Merriman Peck and 
Enid Johnson set out last year upon 
an all-American tour of exploration 
and discovery of which a fine big new 
book, Roundabout America, is the re- 
sult. It is really two volumes in one. 
They travelled by car but also by rail, 
boat, and plane, so that one sees the 
country from various viewpoints and 
under appropriate conditions. It makes 
a spirited travel-record of a trip un- 
dertaken from sheer love of the coun- 
try. 

Wells for Juniors 

I had thought that the H. G. Wells 

Outline had gone through so many 


Conducted by MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


Letters on Books and Reading may be addressed to Mrs. Becker at 155 E. 44th St., N. Y.C. 


forms its shapes were exhausted, but 
here is a brand-new version: The 
Junior Outline of History, which I. O. 
Evans has been permitted by Mr. 
Wells to re-write from the original 
for the benefit of younger readers. The 
general course of the story is the 
same; fortunately many of the pic- 
tures are the same as those in the first 
edition, for these were far better than 
some of those that came later. The 
chief difference is that it is more con- 
densed. 

Twelve American Poets Before 
1900, by Rica Brenner, will be wel- 
comed by schools and libraries who 
found her Ten Modern Poets useful. 
This book was unexpectedly popular 
with younger readers, who found its 
fresh and vigorous treatment to their 
taste. So this new one is offered di- 
rectly to the teens, though a reader at 
any time of life will be the better for 
its studies of Philip Freneau, William 
Cullen Bryant, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, H. W. Longfellow, J. G. Whittier, 
E. A. Poe, O. W. Holmes, James Rus- 
sell Lowell, Walt Whitman, Emily 
Dickinson, Sidney Lanier, and Eu- 
gene Field. The poetry of each one 
is related to his time and the country’s 
conditions at the time he wrote; a 
teacher will often find inspiration for 
new ways of presenting old subjects. 
As in the former book, there is a good 
deal of apt and enlightening quotation. 


How to Make Puppets 
Be a Puppet Showman, by Remo 
Bufano, may look like a child’s pic- 
ture-book, but don’t pass it by for that 
reason; the large size of the pages is 
to accommodate large-scale drawings 





MRS. BECKER RECOMMENDS: 


Roundabout America, by Anne Merriman 
Peck and Enid Johnson. (Harper) 
$3.50 (Two volumes in one) 

The Junior Outline of “ifoeee by I. O. 
Evans. (Appleton) $2.0) 

Twelve American a = Rica Brenner. 
(Harcourt) $2.5 

Be a Puppet Showmon, by Remo Bufano. 
(Century) $ 
Back ror itsiini Hogue. Wood- 
cuts by Howard Simon. (Minton, 
Balch) $3.00. 

As The Earth Turns, . Se Hasty 
Carroll. (Macmillan) $2.5 

Jo Ann, Tomboy, by Ellis tele Butler 
and Louise Andrews Kent. (Houghton 
Mifflin) $1.75. 

Radio Amateur’s pe, A, Fred- 
erick Collins (Crowell). 

Heroes of the a by Chelsea Fraser. 
(Crowell) $2.50. 

The Carpenter's Tool Chest, by Thomas 
Hibben. (Lippincott) $2.00. 
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by which you can construct puppets 
fitting over the hand, and marionettes 
of wood, stuffed cloth or papier-mache. 
It covers all this charming subject, in 
which something like a craze is going 
on in the Eastern part of the United 
States just now. (Schol. April first.) 

The project of making a fiction-map 
of the country, a novel to a state, 
proved widely popular with Scholastic 
readers. I could not undertake to make 
a complete one for anybody, but I 
have been happy to help a number of 
classes by filling in gaps. One of the 
states most often asked for being Ar- 
kansas, I am glad to report that Back 
Yonder: an Ozark Chronicle, by Way- 
man Hogue, is an autobiography in 
much the form of fiction, of life in con- 
ditions so primitive one marvels that 
the writer is speaking frem an exper- 
ience within the memory of living man. 
The book shows the virtues of this life 
as well as its backwardness. 

Another regional novel bound to be 
a talked-of book of the Spring is As 
the Earth Turns, by Gladys Hasty 
Carroll. This is life through a year on 
a Maine farm—that is, at the home- 
stead and neighboring places, for the 
large family has already spread out. 
The farm life will be everywhere rec- 
ognized, not only in New England. 


If you are young enough to like to 
read tomboy stories, you know that 
there have been no good ones for a 
long while back, but tomboys have not 
disappeared; you will find one of the 
most lifelike and amusing I have met 
in the new book by Ellis Parker But- 
ler and Louise Andrews Kent, Jo Ann, 
Tomboy. It is about a girl, fourteen 
when the story opens, and her efforts 
to erase the insult offered her by a 
boy of the same age in obliging her to 
be a squaw in the local Indian lodge. 


There is a new edition of the Radio 
Amateur’s Handbook by A. Frederick 
Collins, revised by G. C. Baxter Rowe, 
with chapters bringing it up to date 
and a number of important new illus- 
trations. There is also a new edition, 
the eleventh printing, of Chelsea 
Fraser’s Heroes of the Air. 


The Carpenter’s Tool Chest, by 
Thomas Hibben, is a most unusual and 
valuable book, especially for a school 
library; it amounts to a history of 
tools, though the rapid and pleasant 
way in which its story is told makes 
this story more vivid than a regular 
history would be. Through it you fol- 
low the course of civilization. 








This Summer in Europe 
Vacation Opportunities for Study and Travel ; 


This issue is devoted in part to travel, and Scholastic 
believes that teachers and students who are in a position 
to go abroad this summer will find it a particularly profit- 
able season. The following directory has been compiled 
to indicate some of the wealth of educational courses, 
celebrations, music festivals, etc., available at small cost. 


AUSTRIA 

_ Vienna. Austro-American Institute of Educa- 
tion held at the State Conservatory of Music 
Vienna, European folklore, modern music, school 
music for children, eurhythmics, physical culture. 
Special summer school — 17-Aug. 26. 

July 10-Sept. 20, University of Vienna. Ger- 
man language and literature; special courses for 
foreigners. 

May 16-May 23, one hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Johannes Brahms. Special series of 
concerts in Vienna. 

| gered ae July 28-Aug. 31, Mozart concerts 
and varied opera (Fidelio, Rosenkavalier, Figaro, 
Tristan, Magic Flute, Faust, Everyman, Cosi fan 
Tutte, Orpheus, Woman without a Shadow). 


BELGIUM 

Ghent. July 20-Aug. 9, Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes. History of Flemish art. 

Louvain, Aug. 28-Aug. 31, Vlieberg-Leergang. 
Problems of pedagogy. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Prague. August 1-Aug. 10, American Institute 
of Czechoslovakia. Lectures in English on Czech- 
oslovakian history, economics, politics, arts. Ger- 
man and Czech languages also used. 

Veseii Nad Moravou. July 4-July 18, Inter- 
national School of Art. Modelling, ceramics, 
sketching. Field trips to Vienna and Poland. 


DENMARK 

Copenhagen, Aug. 1-Aug. 30, Committee for 
Holiday Courses for Foreigners. Danish litera- 
ture and language. 

Elsinore. July 20-Aug. 24, International Peo- 
ple’s College. tures on international relations. 
Instruction in Danish. 


ig mete 
yvaskyla. Summer school: lectures by facul 
of the University of Helsingfors. yw ” 


FRANCE 

Caen. July 2-Aug. 31, International Education- 
al Institute. French language, literature. 

Cannes. July 18-August 20, University of Aix- 
Marseille — International ollege of Cannes. 
French language, literature, history, geography, 
philosophy. 

Fontainebleau. June 25-Sept. 25, American Art 
School; courses in the Conservatory of Music. 

Nancy. July 3-Sept. 23, University of Nancy. 
French language, literature, history, art, geog- 
raphy, civilization. Special courses for teachers 
of French. ; 
Paris ‘ 

June 15-July 31, University of Paris in co- 
operation with Northwestern University. Semi- 
nar in Social Science Research. 

July 1-Aug. 29, Extension of the Sorbonne. 
French language, literature, composition, con- 
versation. 

July 1-July 31, Alliance Francaise. French lit- 
erature of the 17th, 18th and 19th centuries, 
institutions, arts. 

July 3-Aug. 10, Institute of Art and Archeolo- 
gy, University of Paris. History of medieval 
and modern art, archeology. 

July 3-July 22, and July 22-Aug. 12, Institute 
of Phonetics, University of Paris. Phonetics of 
the French language. 

Saint-Servian sur-Mer. July 18-Aug. 31, Uni- 
versity of Rennes. French language, literature. 
History and geography of Brittany. 

Strasbourg. July 1-Sept. 15, University of 
Strasbourg. home 4 and German languages, lit- 
erature, arts. A d 

Vichy. July 21-Aug. 19; and July 21-Sept. 2. 
University of Clermont and the Wentedunet 
can Institute of Vichy. French language, 


GERMANY 
Berlin 

ane 19-July 31, University of Berlin. Eng- 
lish, Spanish, and Portuguese. Political and 
literary history of Portugal and Brazil. 

July 1 to Aug. 31, Central Institute of Philo- 
logy. Philosophy, psychology, literature of the 
day, art, music, experimental school work. 

July 6-July 26; and July 27-Aug. 16. German 
Institute for Foreigners at the University of 
Berlin. German language. 

Bayreuth. July 21-Aug. 19, Richard Wagner 
Semi-Centennial, fiftieth anniversary of the death 
of Wagner. Toscanini conducting Parsifal and 
Meistersinger; Elmendorff conducting the en- 


tire Der Ring des Nibelungen. (Rheingold, Wal- 


kuere, Siegfried, Goetterdaemmerung). 

Bonn. July 31-Aug. 27, University of Bonn. 
German language and literature, politics, eco- 
nomics, education. 


Dresden. July 1-Aug. 31, Mary Wigman School 
of the Dance. Body technique and movement, 
the artistic dance form. 

Goettingen. June 25-July 15, University of 
Goettingen. Mathematics and natural science of 
recent times. 

Halle. Aug. 16-Aug. 29, Anglo-German Ex- 
change. English courses on German language and 
culture. 

Hamburg. Aug. 6-Sept. 1, University of Ham- 
burg. German language and life. 

Heidelberg. June 26-July 15; and July 17-Aug. 
5, University of Heidelberg. Lectures on every 
phase of German life, language courses. 
Munich ; 

July 18-Aug. 28, Wagner and Mozart music 
festival. : 

July 12-July 25; and July 26-Aug. 8, Univer- 
sity of Munich. German literature, language, his- 
tory, political science, philosophy, pedagogics, 
art, music, geography. f 

7. 16-Aug. 12, Institute for the Instruction 
of Foreign Teachers in cooperation with the 
Goethe Institute. German language. 

July 19-Aug. 19, American Institute in Mu- 
nich. German language, literature and contempo- 
rary problems. a 

July 1-Aug. 31, Bavarian Academy of Music. 
General courses in music. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Bangor, Wales. July 8-Aug. 19, University 
College of North Wales. Economics, history, Eng- 
lish literature, psychology. 

Bath. July 28-Aug. 11; Aug. 14-Aug. 28, Bath 
Citizens’ House. History and study of drama in 
all phases. Dalcroze eurythmics. 

Cambridge. July 20, et seq. University of 
Cambridge. Graduate courses on English life 
and institutions, theology and the Bible, geogra- 


phy. ; 

, eR Aug. 1-Aug. 25, University College 
of the Southwest of England. .Phonetics, 20th 
Century English literature, English life, history, 
politics, education, institutions. 

Exmouth. July 31-Aug. 14; Aug. 15-Aug. 29, 
Training School for Music Teachers. 

London 

July 21-Aug. 17, University of London. Con- 
temporary British dramatists, economics, philo- 
logy, history, phonetics. 

July 31-Aug. 25, The Eulstehaie. School of 
Modern Languages. English language, literature, 
history and phonetics. 

Aug. 5-Aug. 19, English Folk Dance and Song 
Society. Classes in Morris, Sword and Country 
dancing. 

Malvern 

Two weeks in August, English Folk Dance 
and Song Society. Folk dancing. 

July 24-Aug. 12, Malvern Festival Plays, under 
the direction of Sir Barry Jackson. 

Oxford. July 28-Aug. 8; and Aug. 8-Aug. 17 
University of Oxford. French Revolution an 
Romantic Movement (1789-1815). 

Sturry. Aug. 1-Aug. 18, English Scandinavian 
Summer School. Swedish gymnastics, athletics, 
dancing. 


HUNGARY 

Debreczen. July 27-Aug. 19, University of De- 
breczen. Hungarian life and language. 

Eger and Budapest. July 2-Aug. 12, Inter- 
national School of Art. Stagecraft, sketching. 


ITALY 

Faenza. June 25-July 9, Italian Interuniversity 
Institute. History and technique of ceramics. 

Florence. July 14-Aug.: 28, Italian Interuni- 
versity Institute. Italian language, literature, his- 
tory, art and music. 

Milan. May 6-Sept. 30, Fifth Triennial Expo- 
sition of Decorative and Industrial Arts. 

Perugia. July 1-Sept. 30, Royal Italian Univer- 
sity for Foreigners. Italian and Etruscan antiqui- 
ties, geography, religion, law, science, aesthetics, 
history, philosophy. 

Rome. July 6-Sept. 10, Italo-American Asso- 
ciation. Archaelogy, literature, language, history, 
art and music: 

March 25, 1933-April 2, 1934, Holy Year of 
Roman Catholic Church. Pilgrimages to Rome 
and the four Shrines of Padua, Assisi, Loreto, 
and Pompeii. 

Sienna, July 3-Sept. 10, Chigiana Musical 
Academy. Operatic, stage, violoncello, piano, 
composition, organ, harp, violin, singing, etc. 

Venice. Sept. 3-Sept. 30, Italian Interuniver- 
sity Institute. Language, literature, history, art. 
NETHERLANDS 

The Hague. July 1-Aug. 31, Academy of In- 
ternational Law at The Hague. History and 
principles of international law, in all phases. 


Zakopane and Huculi, July 19-Aug. 18, Inter- 
national School of Art. Decorative design, sketch- 
ing, crafts. 

_ Warsaw. July 31-Aug. 26, University of Pub- 
lic Instructions. Contemporary Poland, history 
and civilization. 


PORTUGAL ; 

Coimbra. July 20-Aug. 21, University of Coim- 
bra. Portuguese language, literature, history,~ 
geography, philosophy, art; French, English, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Italian, Brazilian languages and 
literatures. 


ROUMANIA 

Manastirea (Neamtului). July se 15, Cir- 
cle of Christian Social Studies, “Solidaritatea.” 
Problems of Christian social racter. 


SPAIN 

Barcelona, June 1-Aug. 28, University of Bar- 
celona. Catalonian language and literature, Span- 
ish language, literature, civilization. 

Burgos. Aug. 2-Sept. 15, University of Tou- 
louse and the French Institute at Burgos. Span- 
ish, history, art, French, Italian, English. 

Grenada. july 27-Aug. 27; Aug. 8-Aug. 14. 
University of Grenada. Spanish, literature, his- 
tory, music, art. 

Madrid. July 3-Aug. 29, Junta Para Amplia- 
cion de Estudios, Centro de Estudios Historicos. 
Spanish, literature, folk music, commercial Span- 
ish. 

San Sebastian, June 29-July 6, Euski-Ika- 
skuntza. Spanish, ethnology, literature, music, 
peasant art, Basque customs. 

Aug. 1-Aug. 30, Dept. of Education and of 
Fine Arts of the International Summer. Uni- 
versity. Spanish language, literature, phonetics, 
art, culture. 


SWEDEN 

Floda, June 7-July 16; July 22-Aug. 27, Naas 
Institute. Gymnastics, drawing, weaving, instruc- 
tion in wood, sloyd and allied subjects. 

Insjoen (Dalecarlia). July 12-Aug. 12, Sater- 
glantan Weaving School. Weaving for women. 

Lund. July 10-Aug.: 13; July 10-July 253 July 
28-Aug. 23. Sydsvenska Gymnastikinstitutet. Gym- 
nastics for healthy people;: theory and methods 
of teaching of gymnastics and games, 


SWITZERLAND 

Berne. Two weeks in August or September, 
Faculty of Law, University of Berne. Social 
economics. 

Geneva 

July, August and September, Universtity of 
Geneva. French language courses on_- literature 
and art; language courses for beginners and 
advanced students, , 

July 6-Sept. 1, Students International Union. 
Round table discussions, World Recovery, Dis- 
armament. : 

July 10-July 22, Disarmament Committees of 
the Wena: Christian, and Students’ Organi- 
zations, International Federation of League of 
Nations Societies. Course for speakers on dis- 
armament. 
nf, 17-July 22, Institute of the Sciences and 

ucation. Child psychology, education, etc. 

July 31-Aug. 5, International Bureau of Edu- 
cation. Course on League of Nations and inter- 
national cooperation. 

Aug. 14-Aug. 26, University of Geneva. Prob- 
lems of organization of the post-war world. 

Lausanne. July 17-Oct. 11,.four series, Uni- 
versity of Lausanne. French literature and lan- 
guage, historical art, philosophical and economic 
subjects. 

Neuchatel. July 17-Aug. 12; Aug. 14-Sept. 9, 
University of Neuchatel and School of Modern 
French for Foreigners. French language, litera- 
ture, and civilization. 


UNION OF SOCIALIST SOVIET REPUBLICS 


(RUSSIA) 

Leningrad_and Moscow. July 13-July 21 in 
Leningrad; July 22-Aug. 23 in Moscow. Ameri- 
can Summer School at Moscow. Experimental 
educational programs in the Soviet Union. Con- 
temporary trends—political, technological, and 
cultural—in the Soviet Union. 


YUGOSLAVIA ., ° 

Belgrade. July 1-Aug. 1, French Institute of 
Belgrade. Pedagogy, especially as applied to 
French. Lectures on Serbian religious art. 

Split and Zagreb. July 1-Aug. 15. French In- 
stitute of Zagreb: Frenth language, literature. 
cultural courses. he ; 
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The President and the National Crisis 


Appraising the First Two Months of the ““New Deal” 
By HAROLD RUGG, Ph. D. 


YA. S we go to press for the next 


to the last issue of Scholastic - 


=\\ for the school year, the 

™ Roosevelt Administration has 

been in office nearly eight weeks. In 
that time it has: 

1. Replaced panic-like fear for the na- 
tion’s financia! stability with confidence 
by closing all the banks and re-opening 
but three-fourths of them under govern- 
mental control. 

2. Stopped the hoarding of gold. 

3. Made a 25 per cent cut in the Federal 
budget. 

4. Legalized the manufacture and sale 
of beer and wine, making it possible to 
put back to work some 250,000 unem- 
ployed persons. 

5. Provided for a very small Federal 
contribution for the direct relief of the 
huge army of the unemployed. 

6. Initiated farm relief legislation, aimed 
at raising prices by such methods as the 
curtailment of production. 

7. Provided for the short-time employ- 
ment (perhaps one year) of approximate- 
ly 250,000 men in reforestation projects. 

8. Taken a step toward the wider dis- 
tribution of jobs by initiating legislation 
guaranteeing a short working week (30 
hours) in some industries. 

9. Initiated legislation to tax certain 
hitherto tax-exempt securities and to pro- 
tect investments. 

10. Prohibited the export of gold, there- 
by taking the United States “off the gold 
standard.” 

11. Announced unofficially through the 
press (a) plans for a huge public works 
program; (b) plans to “mobilize industry,” 
which include minimum wage laws, expan- 
sion and regulation of private industry, 
reorganization of the railroads; (c) a pro- 
gram for reform of the banks which will 
protect depositors and investors; and (d) 
Presidential control over export of arma- 
ments; also qualified powers enabling the 
President to negotiate treaties and revise 
war debts and tariffs. 


The Nation's Mood Changes 


This program of Presidential action, 
launched with astonishing dispatch 
and courage, has already achieved one 
result. It has restored the lost confi- 
dence of the people. The picture of an 
American President carrying out a 
program of swift action with compara- 
tively little interference from Congress 
has replaced the dark gloom of early 
March by increasing optimism. The 


1In The Great Technology, John Day Com- 
vany, New York, I have discussed these prob- 
ems more fully. 


Scholastic Social Studies Editor 


rise in prices of wheat, cotton, and 
other farm products, and the buying, 
on April 20, of 7,000,000 shares on 
the New York Stock Exchange, are 
crude measures of the changing tem- 
per of the people. Thus the President 
has met the national emergency with 
courage and intelligence. 


the Deeper-Lying Problems 


Underlying the emergency tasks 
which President Roosevelt appears to 
be accomplishing successfully are 
complicated conditions and problems 
which can be solved only by the most 
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NOW FOR SOME WOOD SAWING 


careful and scientific study. To illus- 
trate with a few of the most conspicu- 
ous needs: 


1. A national relief program, totalling 
not less than several billion dollars a year, 
which will provide food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing for more than 20,000,000 Americans 
who are either totally or partially unem- 
ployed. 


2. Legislation and action to put 20,000,- 
000 people back to work and to increase 
markedly the purchasing power of the to- 
tal working population. 


8. A housing program which will take 
millions of people out of unfit houses and 
put them into the healthful and pleasant 
ones which our vast resources permit. 


4, Adequate unemployment insurance; 
“security wages” for all workers compar- 
able in protection to the “security divi- 
dends” which stockholders in most corpo- 
rations now possess; a federal system of 
employment exchanges. 


5. A agar of national control of eco- 


nomic life which will establish effective 


“boards of strategy, planning and con- 
trol” to guarantee the uninterrupted op- 
eration of the industries, farms, mines, 
railroads, power plants, and other “public 
utilities” of the entire nation. 


6. A program of legislation and execu- 
tive action in cooperation with the leading 
governments of the world which will re- 
duce armaments to the level of adequate 
police power, thereby greatly lessening the 
financial burden of government and, at the 
same time, tending to guarantee the peace 
of the world. 


7. New tariff legislation, in cooperation 
with governments of other countries, which 


will stimulate world trade and thereby 
will help to revive domestic business. 


8. A program of taxation which will 
eliminate the present consumption taxes 
(which fall on the under-paid masses of 
the people) and will put the preponder- 
ance of the burden upon those with large 
incomes, thus taxing the people in pro- 
portion to their ability to pay; similarly, 
inheritance taxes and other measures which 
will give to government control over great 
accumulations of wealth. 


9. A program of cooperation to guar- 
antee an orderly, peaceful world by means 
of “Leagues of Nations,” “World Courts,” 
and “World Economic Councils.” 


10. The creative reconstruction of com- 
munity life throughout the nation, utiliz- 
ing the services, as public servants, of an 
existing army of several million unem- 
ployed “white collar” workers. 


These comprise a few of the most 
insistent national problems which now 
confront President Roosevelt’s admin- 
istration. They can all be summed up 
in one problem: namely, that of keep- 
ing a gigantic interdependent system 
of farms, mines, factories, and public 
utilities, going uninterruptedly in a 
world in which mechanical invention 
has made it possible to produce all of 
the physical goods that men can con- 
sume with a very small number of 
workers. This problem is essentially 
one of how to distribute goods to the 
people, rather than of how to produce 
them. We can now produce more food, 
shelter, and clothing than we can con- 
sume. But thus far we have not dis- 
covered how to regulate incomes so as 
to give all of the people the purchas- 
ing power to buy these goods. In my 
preceding articles during the present 
year I have discussed these and other 
problems more fully. Perhaps it would 
be helpful to review them at this time.’ 
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Wheat, Then, Is the Promise of Success? 


Granted, therefore, that it is im- 
possible to predict accurately the 
events of the coming months, what 
estimate can we make of the acts of 
the Roosevelt Administration? Let us 
briefly discuss a few of the problems 
and see what action has been taken. 

1. Direct relief. The Wagner-Cos- 
tigan-LaFollette relief plan author- 
izes the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to borrow still another half 
billion dollars to give a little relief to 
the unemployed in the various states. 
The total need is estimated by private 
agencies to be not less than $5,000,- 
000,000. Hence the bill provides not 
more than one-tenth of the relief nec- 
essary to guarantee the unemployed 
help for one year. 

2. Unemployment insurance, “se- 
curity wages” for workers, employ- 
ment exchanges. At the present writ- 
ing no announcement has been made 
of a program of legislation which will 
guarantee purchasing power by Fed- 
eral support or bring jobs and men to- 
gether by Federal agency. 

3. Projected legislation and the 
purchasing power of the people. Sev- 
eral steps have been taken. First, Con- 
gress has passed the “Forestation 
Bill,” by which it is estimated that 
250,000 men will be put to work for 
approximately a year. It is expected 
that a wage of one dollar a day will 
be paid with some additional ‘“‘sub- 
sistence, medical attendance and hos- 
pitalization.” 

Second, it is estimated that legaliz- 
ing the manufacture and sale of beer 
will put to work 250,000 to 500,000 
persons. Thus the purchasing power of 
the people may be increased somewhat. 
It is also estimated that $150,000,000 
or more will be added to the govern- 
ment revenue. 

Third, a very small beginning has 
been made in the direction of distri- 
buting jobs more generally among the 
people by (a) the Thirty-hour Week 
Bill which fixes reduced hours of la- 
bor in certain industries, and by (b) 
a proposed minimum wage law in these 
industries. That these two laws alone 
will contribute in any marked way to 
the increase in purchasing power of 
the people is doubtful. Government 
still lacks the power to guarantee that 
the nation’s factories, mines, power 
plants and the like will be run con- 
tinuously to provide both the jobs and 
the goods that all of the people need. 

Fourth, the Farm Relief Bill rep- 
resents an attempt to raise prices (and 
thereby increase the purchasing pow- 
er of the country) by restricting the 
production of wheat, cotton, hogs, 
corn and five other farm products. The 
opponents of the Bill point out that 
the reduction of the acreage of all 
farmers would bankrupt those who 





own small farms, for even now small 
farmers cannot get an adequate living 
from the use of all of their land. Fur- 
thermore, they state that the raising 
of farm prices will increase the cost 
of living for millions of city workers. 
Thus the situation is so complicated 
that one cannot predict what the long- 
time effect of this attempt to relieve 
the farmer will be. 


Fifth, although these bills are aimed 
at increasing purchasing power, the 
Economy Bill will certainly reduce it. 
This has now become law, and under 
it President Roosevelt is “balancing 
the budget.” The result is “deflation” 
rather than “inflation.” The bill re- 
duces compensation paid to veterans 
and their dependents by some $385,- 
000,000, lops off $85,000,000 to $90,- 
000,000 from salaries now being paid 
to federal employees (most of whom 
are already living on a meagre stand- 
ard), and enables the administration 
to consolidate and merge government 
agencies. Thus, although from one- 
half to three-quarters of a billion dol- 
lars are to be saved, the number of un- 
employed is increased and the pur- 
chasing power of the country is re- 
duced. 

Sixth, as another step to raise prices 
and thereby to revive confidence, on 
April 19 President Roosevelt ordered 
an embargo on all exports of gold, 
thus taking the United States off the 
international gold standard. The dol- 
lar immediately fell to a discount of 
11.5 per cent in terms of European 
currencies. Inflation was expected, and 
as a result all market prices rose; 
wheat, for example, rose 4 cents a 
bushel in one day. Stocks rose from 
one to 9.5 points. It is reported that 
cotton advanced $2.00 a bale; silver 
bullion rose three and a half cents, 
and prices on minor commodities weré 
also increased. 

In briefest outline these are the 
steps taken by the new Administra- 
tion in the attempt to start industry 
going and to raise the purchasing 
power of the country. By the time 
school opens again in September we 
shall be in a far better position to 
judge their effectiveness. 


Tariffs and the World Outlook 


Although definite legislation has 
not been proposed in Congress, plans 
to provide the President with dic- 
tatorship authority over trade treaties 
and tariffs have been reported in the 
press. 

The events of the past week encour- 
age the view that the Administration 
contemplates leadership in world af- 
fairs. Representatives of fifty-three 
countries are assembling in Washing- 
ton at the invitation of the President 
to hold informal conversations con- 
cerning the world economic situation. 
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It is understood that this will be pre- 
liminary to the World Economic Con- 
ference which is to convene during the 
present year in London. Legislation is 
proposed which will give the President 
power to negotiate reciprocal treaties 
and to deal with war debts during the 
recess of Congress. There is also pend- 
ing in Congress legislation which will 
give the administration power to de- 
clare embargoes on the export of arms 
to other countries engaged in war. 


Insistent Questions 


Does the Roosevelt program, as thus 
far revealed, guarantee permanent re- 
covery? Do these months of April and 
May, 1933, mark “the turning of the 
corner?” It is too soon to predict sure- 
ly. So far, the steps taken by the 
President have been steps to meet a 
national crisis. The prompt manner in 
which he has met that crisis deserves 
nothing but praise. However, months 
more must pass before a true evalua- 
tion of his program can be made. 
Therefore, it is the obligation of every 
American, young or old, to be alert to 
passing events, and to try to under- 
stand the real tasks before our people. 


Specifically, let us focus our minds 
on several insistent questions: First, 
is there not a danger that the critical 
situation which the whole industrial 
world confronts will be dealt with by 
makeshifts and palliatives? Will the 
steps now being taken by the Adminis- 
tration do more than create a fictitious 
sense of security and optimism, start 
business and the speculative stock ex- 
changes on another orgy of competi- 
tion, launch another short era of false 
prosperity by mortgaging the future— 
only to have it all end in eight or ten 
years in a collapse of the whole eco- 
nomic system? 

Second, is there not also the danger 
that these current makeshifts and pal- 
liatives will fall so far short of creat- 
ing even this fictitious prosperity that 
those who now own and control our 
economic life will seize government, 
establish a fascist dictatorship and 
stamp out the Bill of Rights? This 
has already happened in Germany, in 
Italy, in Japan. May it not be immi- 
nent in America? To those who believe 
in the ultimate success of true democ- 
racy this danger appears as the grav- 
est of all. 

Let us judge the Roosevelt or any 
other Federal Administration on just 
one measure: has it launched a pro- 
gram which promises to give every 
man, woman and child in America in 
the near future not a bare subsistence 
but the abundant life (food, shelter, 
clothing, recreation, aesthetic enjoy- 
ment—mental as well as physical se- 
curity) which our gigantic resources, 
machine technology and skilled per- 
sonnel now make possible? 
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those Smelly Sneakers are 70 séromg for us” 


HICH we freely admit 

is a bit exaggerated. 
Nevertheless, old-fashioned 
sneakers do work up a smell 
that is very offensive to the 
human nose. Probably you’ve 
heard your family’s opinion 
on the subject? 

This year, you can end 
that “sneaker-smell”—and 
the family arguments—by 
wearing Hood Canvas Shoes 
with the Hygeen Insole that 
prevents excessive perspira- 
tion odor! 

How? Because the Hygeen 
Insole does not absorb per- 
spiration. Instead of soaking 


into the shoe, the moisture 
evaporates quickly into the 
air! 

Ventilated Uppers, too! 
Hood Canvas Shoes are 
cooler, too! Why? Because 
the uppers are scientifically 
ventilated*. Cool air shoots 
through tiny “air spaces,” 
cooling and drying your feet! 

Feet don’t tire out half so 
fast in cool, comfortable 
Hood Canvas Shoes. Ask for 
them. They'll prevent all 
those arguments about 
“sneaker-smell” and they’re 


inexpensive, too! 
: -Heeb— 
*Patent applied for. 


Hoop CANVAS SHOES 


Hood Rubber Company, Inc., Watertown, Mass. 
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BATAN—This shoe is extra com- 
fortable because it is molded to- 
gether in one smooth unit by the 
patented XTRULOCK process. No 
seams to chafe your feet! Molded 
outsole. Five color combinations. 
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RESOLVED: That the United States should enter an international 
a. for a boycott to be conducted by the signatories of the Pact 
Paris against any nation which wages war in violation of the Pact. 


SCHOLASTIC 


Should We Bhy 
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The United States should be prepared trial nations, and would involve no action 
eile aay agreement for the fol- outside of the territories of each enforc- By BENJ AMIN ~ WI 
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I. The United States should support the ch would be similar in principle to FTER the World War, a great many| gaine 
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ie Hast wit bx dhétevel exactly contrary to the fact. or the peaceful settlement of international The 
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against an aggressor nation. 1. The forces of the rest of the world League, in attempting to enforce these arti-| both t 
1. Most of the nations of the world Would yet Saas te luthg preewe cles, should try to stop commerce between} adopt 
are parties to the agreement in the eee the United States and the covenant-breaker,| nize t 
League Covenant for an economic boy- 2. Such a situation would be analogous ; ce ie 
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be futile to attempt to boycott an ag- V- Although there would be loss and in- cott by the League alone could be enforced.) Japan 
gressor so long as the United States is convenience to the boycotting powers, these With the adoption of the Pact of Paris (the} itis th 
not prepared to cooperate. would be as nothing in comparison with Kellogg-Briand Pact), the United States has} is add 
II. The most powerful economic interests the gains that would be made. : 
in the world, ie., those in the United A. The cost of the institution of war is a 
States, should be prohibited from giving hundreds of times greater than the tem- 
active aid to an aggressor nation. porary losses which would be brought ‘great economic losses because of her aggressions II, 
A. According to the laws of neutrality about by the boycott. in Manchuria and Jehol. of 
as they now exist, commerce with either or 1. The World War cost more than a. The Chinese boycott has injured Japanese A 
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United States should be changed to con- a boycott would bring about. lapse Japan will be forced to restore Manchuria 
form to the new situation. B. The United States has more to gain and Jehol to China within a few years. st 
1. Most other nations have recognized from the elimination of war than has any B. It is far better that an aggressor nation Cc 
the obsolescence of neutrality by adher- other nation. , , should learn the folly of its action from its own of f 
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C. Unless the United States also changes 
its laws, American business will be per- 
mitted to encourage international lawless- 


in a peaceful international order exceeds 
that of any other nation. 
a. We can estimate that the gain 


II. A boycott would 
be an act of war. 
A. It would in- 


ness. : : E 

American merchant wil engage in tf United Sti from the iine” vole the bredkng 

i - off of norm c 
aiding an aggressor for the sake of huge 000,000,000, while the loss resulting relationg »P 


gains. 

2. American munitions factories, indus- 
tries, mines, and farms will be busy pro- 
ducing goods and materials which will 
be used in destroying the people of the 
nation which has been attacked. 

8. Thus a few profiteers will be reap- 
ing enormous dividends while they are 
helping to destroy civilization. 

III. A boycott of this character would not 
be war. 

A. It would be public international ab- 
stinence from economic relations with a 
lawbreaker. 

B. It would not involve air raids, bom- 
bardments, or the sending of soldiers into 


from a boycott would not amount to 
one per cent of this sum. 


B. It would in- 
volve the use of 
force. 

1. An illicit 
trade would spring 
up which could be 
stopped only by a 
blockade enforced 
by warships. 

C. A. psychology 
of ill-feeling among 

A. An aggressor will ultimately collapse all. parties, equiva- 
because of the enormous expense of con- ent: to war hatred, 
ducting a war of aggression. would be engender- 

1. Japan, for example, has suffered ed 





Negeiive Brief 


The United States should not enter into 
a boycott agreement for the’ following 
reasons: 

I. A boycott against an aggressor nation 
ig unnecessary. 
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WILLIAMS, Ph.D. 


gained a new interest in the prevention of 
war. It has frequently been suggested that 
the Pact should be strengthened by providing 
for a boycott to be imposed by the signa- 
tories upon any nation which should violate 
that instrument. For the purpose of this dis- 
cussion, it will be considered that the term 
"boycott" includes the prohibition of all com- 
merce with, and loans to, the nationals of the 
treaty-breaking state. 


The whole question has been given acute 
interest in the last two years by the events in 
the Far East. Japan's invasion of Manchuria, 
Shanghai, and Jehol has been construed by 
the League of Nations in its action of last 
February as a violation of the treaties, while 
both the League and the United States have 
adopted the doctrine that they cannot recog- 
nize territorial changes resulting from such 
violations, What the nations will or should now 
do toward the application of sanctions to 
Japan is the subject of sharp controversy, and 
it is this situation to which the present debate 
is addressed. 
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III. A boycott would lead to a formal declaration 


of war. 


A. The aggressor nation, deprived of its neces- 
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sities, would extend every effort to cut off supplies 
shipped to its adversary. 

1. This vigorous action would certainly bring 
the aggressor into conflict with the commercial 
nations, whose trade would be ruthlessly inter- 
fered with. 

B. The aggressor could not resist waging war 
directly against the boycotting nations. 

1. No nation would peacefully permit the 
starving of its civilian population. 

C. Boycotts have naturally given rise to the use 
of force in the past. “ ; 

1. The British used force in India in answer 
to the boycott. 

2. The Japanese 
used force in 
Shanghai follow- 
ing the Chinese 
boycott. 

D. The use of the 

boycott would arouse 
militaristic senti- 
ments in the aggres- 
sor nation, the mod- 
erate factions would 
be overthrown, and 
a declaration of war 
would result. 
IV. A boycott would 
be highly injurious 
to the boycotting 
powers. 

A. It would stop 











their export trade 
and thus injure the 





exporting industries. 

1.,A stoppage of exports to Japan, 
for example, would injure the cotton 
producers in the United States. 

B. It would stop the importation of raw 
materials and thus ruin the industries 
which depend upon such materials. 

1. A boycott of Japan would stop the 
importation of raw silk and paralyze 
the silk industry of the United States. 
C. The evil results of a boycott would 

not be evenly shared. 

1. A boycott of Japan would injure 
the ‘United States more than any other 
power. 

a. The American share of the total 
commerce of Japan is about 36 per 
cent as compared with 11 per cent for 
British India, 5 per cent for Great 
Britain, and 2 per cent for France. 

b. The United States would thus 
be injured far more than any other 
boycotting power and it is not reason- 
able to expect that this country would 
in any way be reimbursed for the un- 
equal losses. 

V. A ‘boycott would probably not bring an 
aggressor to terms. 

A. It would increase the determination 
of the people and arouse a desperation 
which would result in extreme measures. 

B. The greater powers have sufficient 
resources within their own territories to 
conduct military operations for a consid- 
erable period. 

1. The advanced nations are able to 
manufacture their own munitions. 

2. The advanced nations have sufficient 
military supplies and materials to main- 
tain an army in the field for at least 
a year. 


C. The most probable case of aggression 
will be that in which an advanced indus- 
trial nation will attack a.backward nation; 
and, in such case,.a boycott would not 
seriously affect the great preponderance 
of military strength which the aggressor 
can put into the field. 

1. The military machine would be 
amply provided for although severe hard- 
ships would. probably fall upon the ci- 
vilian population. 
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May Day, Roman and Egyptian flow- 
er festival day; also the date, in recent 
years, for labor demonstrations. 
9 Leonardo da Vinci died, 1519. Cath- 
erine the Great born, 1729. Thirteen 
colonial states sent delegations to Consti- 
tutional Convention in Philadelphia, 1787. 
John James Audubon, whose natural- 
ist paintings of birds have been rivalled 
only by those of Rex Brasher, born, 1780. 
Arbor Day in the U.S.A. Nebori-no- 
Sekky, Feast of Flags, in Japan. Karl 
Marx, Socialist writer, born, 1818. 
Robespierre, French _ revolutionist, 
born, 1758. 
- Birthday of Browning, 
1812, and Brahms, 1833 
(centenary): one English, the 
other German; one a poet, the 
other a musician; both excel- 
t ham lent in their way. 
Another great day for 
B’s. Barrie, Scotch dra- 
matist and John Brown, whose “soul goes 
marching on,” born. William Bradford, 
Pilgrim, died, 1657. And Richard Evelyn 
Byrd flew over the North Pole, 1926. 
1 Ottmar Mergenthaler, linotype in- 
ventor, born, 1854. James Bryce, 
author of American Commonwealth, born, 
1838. Ticonderoga captured by Vermont 
farmers, 1775. 
1 9 Florence Nightingale, the “Lady of 
the Lamp,” born, 1820. Dante Ga- 
briel Rossetti, Italian-English poet and 
painter, born, 1828. 
1 Robert Owen, father of English so- 
cialism, born, 1771. Albert Einstein, 
physicist and pacifist, born 1879. 
1 5 Ilya Metchnikoff, Russian bacteriol- 
ogist, born, 1845. First regular air 
mail in U. S., 1918. 
1 6 A lucky day for 
Frenchmen. Saint 
Joan of Arc, born, 1412, to 
succumb to the fortunes of 
war. Honore de Balzac, one 
of the great novelists, born, 
1799. 









Norway’s Declaration 

‘ of Independence from 

Sweden, 1814. Edward Jenner, discoverer 

of vaccination, born, 1749. 

1 Peace Day. The Little Corporal 
proclaimed Emperor of France, 

1804. Bertrand Russell, philosopher, born, 

1872. 

20 Lindbergh’s flight, 1927. John 
Stuart Mill, economist, born, 1806. 

9 Richard Wagner, composer, born, 
1813. Martha Custis Washington, 

died, 1802. 

9 4 Linnaeus (Carl von Lipne), ‘botan- 
ist, born, 1778. Queen Victoria, 

born, 

1819. 

Brook- °* 

lyn Bridge opened fifty years ago. 

95 Ralph Waldo Emerson born, 1803. 


9 Jean Louis Rodolphe Agassiz, nat- 
uralist, born, 1807. Birthday of 
Thomas Moore, Irish poet, and of William 
Pitt, statesman. 
99 Constantinople taken by Turks, 
and held ever since. 
Memorial Day. 


Birthday of Walt Whitman, Amer- 
ican poet, 1819, and Pope Pius XI, 
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Poets as 


Human Beings 


RICA 


BRENNER 


TEN MODERN POETS 


Twelve American 


Poets Before 1900 


Twelve early American poets 
are presented as human be- 
ings, not as figures from an 
encyclopaedia; through their 
writings comes a picture of 
American poetry from the 
early days of the republic. 
The author includes in this 
study, Philip Freneau, Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, 
John Greenleaf Whittier, 
Edgar Allan Poe, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, James 
Russell Lowell, Walt Whit- 
man, Emily Dickinson, Sid- 
ney Lanier and Eugene 


Field. $2.50 


Ten 
Modern 
Poets 


“The author writes well 
and sympathetically, telling 
what readers of poetry like 
to know about poets, but 
always with good taste and 
without gossip. The book 
will be enjoyed by boys and 
girls and by adults as well.” 
The N.Y. Times. Ill. $2.50 


383 Madison Ave., New York 
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Eyes on Russia 

A tour of Russia from the point of view 
of the student of economics, sociology, and 
government is being conducted this sum- 
mer by the Bureau of University Travel, 
Newton, Massachusetts. Experienced schol- 
ars, rather than ordinary tourist guides, 
will conduct the party, and, as it is the 
purpose of the bureau to study history in 
the making, members of the tour will be 
shielded from propaganda, sympathetic or 
otherwise. The bureau is also supplying 
free bibliographies on Russia for study in 
preparation for the trip. It sounds like 
an ideal approach to travel. 


“The Alabama Ghost" 


Muscle Shoals, as a human adventure 
and not as a problem for a debating so- 
ciety, is the subject of another excellent 
job of reporting by Morris Markey, in 
the American Magazine for May. In the 
same issue, Beverly Smith tells the life 
story of Senator George Norris of Ne- 
braska, “The Man We Forgot to Hate,” 
whose efforts as watchdog of the public 
rights have done so much to break the 
spell of the Alabama ghost. 


* * * 


The Living Wage 

Miss Frances Perkins and a group of 
men and women who are engaged in 
solving labor and industrial problems met 
at the home of Henry Goddard Leach, 
editor of Forum, recently, to talk about 
minimum wage laws. If you would have 
been interested in what they said, get 
hold of a copy of Forum for May. It is all 
down there, word for word, and fact for 
fact. 


* * * 


Banking Reform 


A Mr. Greer, in Harpers for May, writes 
on “Why Canadian Banks Don’t Fail.” 
And Mr. John T. Flynn writes in Forum 
for May, “The Dangers of Branch Bank- 
ing.” To anyone with a mere headline un- 
derstanding of banking, it might appear 
that these gentlemen are bitter enemies. 
But they agree on points. Both say the 
U. S. needs a new banking system. Greer, 
however, in a thorough description of 
Canadian banking practice, implies that it 
is not so much the branches as the size 
of Canadian banks that makes them sound. 
Flynn contends that the bigger they are 
the harder they fall, and he places the 
blame squarely on the practice of loading 
banks with securities of a high freezing 
point, and on the development of bank 
holding companies. All this sounds as if it 
were a problem for banking experts in- 
stead of ordinary citizens, and that is so as 
long as you don’t mind what the “experts” 
do with your money. 


Toward Internationalism 
Free trade, as advocated by H. H. 
Powers with “Let’s Be Honest About the 
Tariff” in the Atlantic for May, is the ulti- 
mate wisdom for the politician, the manu- 
facturer, the laborer, the farmer, and any- 
one concerned with world trade. He con- 


founds every argument of the proteetion- 
ist and flings the gauntlet back into that 
nationalist gentleman’s teeth. It now re- 
mains only for the world to achieve wis- 
dom. In the opinion of Christian Gauss, 
dean of Princeton College, that wisdom 
is already on the way. His article, “The 
End of Nationalism,” in Scribners for 
May, tells why. In the same issue of Scrib- 
ners, Robert Briffault tells how the in- 
ternational movement described by Gauss 
is invading “France—the Reactionary Re- 
public.” 


: 
* * * 


Salaries 


Since 1929, many railroads, insurance 
companies, and banks which have found 
it expedient to trim the salaries of their 
stenographers and _ bookkeepers, have 
granted salary increases to their execu- 
tives. John T. Flynn, in the New Republic, 
April 26, cites cases where men who were 
struggling along on $66,000 a year re- 
ceived increases to $125,000. The title of 
his article is “What Price Executives?” 
A table of similar salaries paid to insur- 
ance company officials appears in the 
Nation for April 26. Dempster MacMurphy 
writing for the Chicago Daily News gets 
the credit for digging up this information. 
A further discussion of the division of 
the spoils (also in the Nation, April 26) 
is Jerome Count’s “The Electrical Revolu- 
tion,” which compares the positions of the 
wholesale and retail consumers of elec- 
tricity and the positions within the indus- 
try of the laborer, the executive, and the 
owners of electrical stocks and bonds. For 
instance, the combined salaries of all em- 
ployees of electric companies are less than 
the amount paid in dividends to stock- 
holders. Think that over. 


* * * 


War Clouds 


A review of the trouble spots on the 
globe by Parker Thomas Moon, editor of 
the Political Science Quarterly, is the lead- 
ing article in Current History for May. 
“Threats to World Peace” is interesting 
in its description of the frantic attempts 
to effect a cure without touching the cause. 
Mr. Moon’s hopes for world peace rest 
heavily on the League of Nations. Natu- 
rally, he believes the U.S. A. should join. 


* * * 


Organizations 

The World Calendar Association, 485 
Madison Avenue, New York, is advocating 
the simplification of the twelve-month 
calendar by giving every month thirty 
days except the first month of each quar- 
ter. The advantages, which are many, are 
described in their pamphlet, Calendar Re- 
form and Government. They will gladly 
send copies to students. 


* * * 


To promote internationalism in the 
schools, the committee on World Friend- 
ship among Children, 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, has published a book of plays, 
songs, and games with the international 
theme. The price is 25 cents. The book is 
especially valuable for playground or camp 
use. 
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U. S. Drops Gold Standard; Starts International Parleys 


F March was the most startling month 

in the economic history of the United 
States, it was only because it came be- 
fore April. With the nation settling 
down in a mood of optimism to digest 
the revolutionary program of President 
Roosevelt for breaking the back of the 
domestic depression, the President’s ac- 
tion of April 19 taking the country irre- 
vocably off the gold standard and seizing 
the bit of inflation from the teeth of a 
stampeding Senate reverberated around 
the world. 


What happened? The President’s bank 
holiday proclamation of March 6 meant, 
for all practical purposes, the abandon- 
ment of the gold standard. No longer 
would the Treasury redeem its paper cur- 
rency in gold. Private hoarders were com- 
pelled, under pain of fine or imprison- 
ment, to return their yellow metal to the 
Federal Reserve Banks. Shipments of gold 
abroad were permitted only under a strin- 
gent licensing system. But the price of the 
dollar on foreign exchange held level be- 
cause the Government was supporting it 
by heavy purchases in the money markets 
of Europe. This might have gone on in- 
definitely because the gold reserve of the 
U. S. still far exceeds any possible foreign 
drain. But it was an unnatural strain. 
Great Britain and other nations which fol- 
lowed its lead in 1931 had built up a 
substantial trade advantage over us by 
reason of the depreciation of their cur- 
rencies. The pound, at a level of about 
$3.40, 30 per cent below its par of $4.86, 
gave great bargains in English goods to 
foreign buyers over U. S. goods still priced 
in the expensive dollar, and permitted 
foreign manufacturers to export cheap 
goods to America over our tariff wall. 


So when the President suddenly and 
voluntarily clapped a complete embargo 
on the export of gold, the first reaction 
abroad was one of anger and dismay. 
Britishers and Frenchmen considered it a 
smart trick to outwit them in the inter- 
national negotiations which were about to 
begin, for even then both Prime Minister 
MacDonald and former Premier Herriot 
were on the high seas embarked for the 
White House (see below). But while the 
embargo undoubtedly gave Roosevelt a 
great bargaining advantage in the eco- 
nomic conferences, by putting our money 
on practically the same level as theirs, the 
motives which led to it were primarily do- 
mestic. Secretary Hull sent notes to for- 
eign governments explaining this, and the 
President was able to convince both Mac- 
Donald and Herriot that he was not trying 
to start a financial war. Throughout this 
difficult time, his first aim has been to 
raise the depressed prices of American 
goods in the home market, thus stimulat- 
ing industry and increasing purchasing 
power of the farmers and producers. The 
embargo on gold was therefore a first 
mild step toward inflation of the currency. 
The dollar, left to seek its own level, 
quickly sank about 111% per cent on for- 
eign exchange. That is, an American 
abroad now has to pay about $3.80 for a 
pound instead of $3.40; or 4.36 cents for 
a French franc instead of 3.93, with the 
currencies of about thirty other nations 
rising in proportion. At the same time, 
commodity prices, especially in wheat, cot- 
ton, wool, silk, hides, and coffee jumped 

















upward in the world market, and similar 
gains were registered in farm prices at 
home. As for the stock market, it spent 
its most hectic week since 1929, with a 
one-day turnover of 7,000,000 shares and 
quotations of U. S. Steel, General Motors, 
American Can, Anaconda Copper and 
other industrial leaders spurting from 50 
to 100 per cent. Similar effects were no- 
ticed on British prices when England went 
off gold in 1931, but the rise was short- 


lived. 
The Inflation Battle 

The internal situation which led Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to seek radical measures 
for control of the monetary unit was this: 
Periods of drastic deflation invariably 
bring demands for currency inflation from 
the debtor classes (chiefly the mortgaged 
farmers, though it should be noted that 
most people are both debtors and cred- 
itors at the same time). Such a demand 
has often appeared in U. S. history, and 
the whole period of 1870-1900 was marked 
by inflation sentiment in the agrarian 
Middle West, culminating in the 16-to-1 
free silver campaign of Bryan in 1896. 
Rising prices since then and the artificial 
prosperity of the War and _ post-War 
periods stilled inflation talk for a time. 
But the long decline of farm values be- 
ginning about 1920, coupled with the gen- 
eral crisis of the past three years has 
again brought the monetary question to 
fever heat. In the 1932 campaign, the or- 
thodox wing of the Democrats, headed by 
Senator Carter Glass, wrote a “sound cur- 
rency” plank into their platform, and 
Franklin Roosevelt campaigned for it. In 
his inaugural address he called for “a 
sound but adequate currency,” which 
could be interpreted any way the sympa- 
thies of the interpreter might lead. Last 
winter the retiring Congress defeated a 
bi-metallism proposal of Senator Burton 


Wheeler of Montana by an overwhelming 
majority. But the inflationists would not 
down. Not only many Democrats, but some 
Republicans like Couzens of Michigan be- 
gan to be converted to some form of in- 
flation, in the belief that carefully con- 
trolled measures to raise prices were the 
only solution. 

After the new Congress had passed the 
Roosevelt emergency measures it bogged 
down in opposition to the agricultural dic- 
tatorship proposed by the Administration 
Farm Bill. Inflation and silver sentiment 
grew rapidly, under the leadership of 
Senator Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma. Mid- 
dle Western Senators attacked the bill as 
futile unless prices were raised at once. 
A test vote early in April on a free silver 
amendment of the old Bryan formula 
showed 33 Senators for silver. The Presi- 
dent realized that within another month a 
rabid silver bill would sweep the Senate 
off its feet. He called Senator Thomas to 
the White House, and used all his political 
sagacity to effect a famous compromise. 
Thomas went back to Capitol Hill with 
the draft of an inflation bill sponsored by 
the President himself. In it were lumped 
almost every variety of inflation that has 
been mentioned, but it placed the power 
to use them solely within the discretion 
of the President, rather than with Con- 
gress which, by the Constitution, has 
hitherto held authority “to coin money, 
regulate the value thereof, and fix the 
standard of weights and measures.” The 
bill gives him the following powers, but 
does not require him to use them: 

(1) He may ask the Federal Reserve 
Banks to buy $3,000,000,000 worth of Gov- 
ernment bonds and hold them. The pro- 
ceeds will reach the public either through 
loans of member banks, or through pay- 
ment of Government expenses. Credit ex- 
pansion of this kind is favored by even 





The visiting Premiers in Washington: Left to right, Ramsay MacDonald of Great Britain, 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, Richard Bennett of Canada, and Edouard Herriot of France. 
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conservative economists and was used by 
President Hoover, but unfortunately has 
not so far led to the desired results. The 
currency and credit made available has 
not been used by the banks because they 
did not feel justified in making large loans 
and because business men have not desired 
to borrow when no profits were in sight. 

(2) If the Reserve operations do not 
work, the Secretary of the Treasury may 
issue up to $3,000,000,000 worth of United 
States notes, as legal tender, which may 
be used to meet Federal obligations. It 
would have no gold backing, but the 
Treasury would be required to cancel 4 
per cent of the notes each year. Such 
notes would be equivalent to the old 
“Greenbacks” and have been vigorously 


attacked by a Republican group headed | 


by: Senator David A. Reed and by former 
Secretary of the Treasury Ogden Mills, as 
“printing press money.” 

(3) The President may cut the gold 
content of the dollar by any amount up 
to. 50 per cent. This action, called “de- 
valuation,” is believed by many economists 
to be an essential step in restoring the 
international gold standard at some com- 
mon level, and will be useful to the Presi- 
dent in negotiating with the foreign powers. 
In effect it would cut the dollar in half, or 
by perhaps one third, and would corre- 
spondingly reduce the burden of fixed 
debts owed by individuals. It was, how- 
ever, bitterly condemned as “dishonest” 
by Senator Gless, who in a brilliant speech 
announced he would vote against the in- 
flation bill. 

(4) It also authorizes the President to 
provide for unlimited coinage of silver at 
a ratio to gold to be fixed by him. This 
provision, advocated by the Western sil- 
ver-producing states, would probably bene- 
fit nobody but the silver interests. But it 
prevents Congress from passing a man- 
‘datory bill at the ratio of 16 to 1, which 
would flood the country with silver. 

(5) Finally, the President is authorized 
to accept up to $200,000,000 in silver at a 
price of not over 50 cents an ounce, in 
ga of foreign debts within the next 
year. Silver thus received would be used 
a’ a basis for the issuance of $1.00' silver 
certificates. . 
| Although the regular Republicans: and 
Senator Glass waged a strong. battle 
against inflation, on April 28, in a rush, to 
support the Administration’s’ proposals, 


the Senate passed in quick succession the : 
Thomas. Amendment (inflation), by..a 64- :: 


21 vote; and the Farm Bill itself (Schol., 
April 1 and 15), including the entire 
Farm Mortgage relief program for re- 
financing mortgages, through bonds issued 
by a Government corporation, at interest 
rates of 41% per cent. 

The Farm Bill has already been passed 
by the House, but not the inflation amend- 
ment. It is believed, however, that the 
entire bill will quickly be agreed to and 
placed before the President for signature. 

The big question mark now, of course, 
is how far Mr. Roosevelt will go in using 
the unprecedented powers granted him 
under this act. Hard-shelled conservatives 
fear that we are in for a period of mone- 
tary chaos. They argue that no inflation 
has ever been, or can be controlled, but 
that, like opium smoking, it inevitably 
leads to further and greater issues of cur- 
rency until prices have risen out of sight 
as they did in Germany in 1923. The Ad- 
ministration, through Budget Director 
Douglas and Majority Leader Robinson, 
has assured the public that it will be held 
strictly in hand. Inflation with a balanced 
budget, which is fast approaching reality, 
may be harmless. President Roosevelt’s 
personal instincts are undoubtedly for 
sound money. A year ago he would have 
fought inflation uncompromisingly. But if 
he has shown one thing by his two months 
in office, it is that his mind is flexible, and 
that he acts pragmatically, according to 
the necessities and probable benefits of 
the circumstances, He will have to inflate 
somewhat at least, to satisfy the Senate 
bloc. But he hopes by. the various credit 


Laboulaye, France Luther, Germany 
TWO NEW AMBASSADORS 


and employment measures he has initiated 
to raise prices sufficiently to avoid the 
need of more drastic measures. 


The Foreign Conferences 

In rapid succession, President Roosevelt 
held prolonged. conferences with Prime 
Minister Ramsay MacDonald of Great 
Britain, former Premier Edouard Herriot 
(Air-ee-oh) of. France, and Prime Minis- 
ter Richard Bennett of Canada, in prepa- 
ration for the coming World Monetary and 
Economic Conference at London. Forty- 
nine other governments, all of which will 
be represented at.the London conference, 


,were invited to confer at Washington, 


either through special envoys or through 


their regular diplomats. The . Hitlerite 


Government of Germany is sending Dr. 
Hjalmar Schacht, new head of the Reichs- 
bank, although Dr. Hans Luther, its former 
head,:has just arrived as permanent Am- 
bassador. Japan will send Viscount Ishii, 
one of its most respected elder statemen, 
who negotiated the famous “gentlemen’s 
agreement” with Secretary Lansing. China 
will be represented by its able Finance 
Minister, T. V. Soong. 

In thus. arranging separate conferences, 
the President emphasized his position that 
the.. United. States will deal individually 
with the war debtors. Only a few of the 


‘nations: represented are among this group, 


and. while..war. debts were frankly dis- 
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cussed by the President with MacDonald 
and Herriot, he committed America to no 
definite policy regarding reduction of the 
debts or a further moratorium. In fact, 
the State Department announced that it 
expected the regular installments due June 
15 to be paid, but that the whole war 
debt situation would be reopened for a 
settlement only after the Economic Con- 
ference this summer. This was disappoint- 
ing to the debtor nations, in which public 
opinion will undoubtedly favor default on 
the June payments, unless a settlement is 
promised in advance. 

International confidence, shaken by the 
economic crisis and the rise of Hitlerism, 
was at a low ebb in March. Many, in fact, 
believed that the Economic Conference 
would never be held. The visits of Mac- 
Donald and Herriot, however, and the 
excellent impression made on them by 
President Roosevelt’s warm human per- 
sonality, changed the atmosphere in one 
week to one of optimism. Joint statements 
issued at the close of the conferences 
were, of course, diplomatically vague. 
Enough transpired unofficially, however, 
that the following main lines of coopera- 
tion appear probable: 

(1) e World Conference is certain 
to be held, beginning in London, June 12, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. MacDonald. 

(2) An international tariff truce among 
the great powers will probably be ar- 
ranged, to last until after the Conference, 
and to “freeze” tariff walls where they 
are now for the present. It is also possible 
that a flat 10 per cent cut in all tariff 
rates will be agreed to by these same 
powers, to improve the condition of world 
trade. 

(3) Some action will probably be taken 
for a return to the international gold 
standard, at least between Great Britain 
and the United States at some level agreed 
upon by both. Experts of the two nations 
have agreed on this in principle but are 
at odds on the point of the level. America 
would like to devaluate the dollar at not 
higher than the present exchange level 
(about 70 per cent), and at all odds to 
prevent retaliatory action in further de- 
preciating curriencies of other nations. 

(4) Britain, France, and America may 
get together on a marked reduction of 
armaments, in return for the definite con- 
cession by America of a “consultative pact” 
to guarantee security. This would mean 
that if an aggressor nation threatened 
war, America would confer with the other 
nations as to what steps should be taken. 
Such a pact has often been proposed as 
an addition to the Kellogg Pact. Both the 
Republican and Democratic ene ap- 
proved it last year. It would go far to 
satisfy the constant demands of France 
for “security” as an essential condition of 
disarmament. Fear of the growing mili- 
taristic spirit in Germany has completely 
stalled the Disarmament Conference, and 
it is now believed that America, Britain, 
and France have agreed that complete re- 
armament for Germany cannot be allowed 
under present conditions. France, mean- 
while, has signed an agreement with Po- 
land and the Little Entente powers to 
oppose any revision of the boundaries im- 
posed by the Versailles Treaty. 

The net result of the preliminary con- 
ferences at Washington is to thrust 
America back into a position of world 
leadership. President Roosevelt has put 
the greatest reliance on a successful con- 
clusion of the London Conference. Europe, 
on the whole, has seconded his efforts, and 
there is at least a 50-50 chance that he 
may get what he wants. He appears con- 
vinced that restoration of international 
prosperity and peace is essential to genu- 
ine improvement at home. 
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Trial Brings Anglo-Russian 
Break 


dramatic trials for treason, in which 
all the paraphernalia of publicity are 
brought to bear for the benefit of 


fis Russia has a habit of staging 


i Russian citizens as well as the world out- 


side. The latest of these involved six Brit- 
ish engineers as well as twelve Russian 
defendants, and it has brought Russia and 
Britain to an almost complete breakdown 


‘of diplomatic and trade relations. The de- 


fendants were engineers, employees of the 
Metropolitan-Vickers Company, hired by 


|Russia to install electrical apparatus. The 


trial was held before the Soviet Supreme 
Court in the House of Labor Unions, 
formerly the Nobles Club of Moscow. 


Although Soviet legal methods differ 
markedly from those of the capitalist 
world, foreign correspondents believed for 
the most part that the trial was fair. The 
accused are considered guilty when brought 
into court, after a searching preliminary 
inquiry. They are allowed to choose Rus- 
sian attorneys, but their own testimony is 
more important. The prosecutor was 
shrewd Andrey Vishinsky. All the Russian 
defendants confessed to the charges, as 
did also W. L. MacDonald, one of the 
Britons. His testimony, damaging to the 
British case, was that under orders from 
his superior, W. H. Thornton, he had 
systematically attempted to wreck power 
plants and had paid 1,000 rubles to a 
Russian employee to commit similar sabo- 
tage. The defense charged that the con- 
fession was exacted by inhuman third de- 
gree methods of the Ogpu (Secret Police), 
but admitted that beyond long-drawn out 
quizzings, no physical violence was done 
them. 


Because of public resentment in Eng- 
land and the threat of an embargo on 
Russian goods, the Russian court’s deci- 
sion was awaited with worldwide interest. 
Of the British defendants, one was ac- 
quitted, three expelled from Russia, and 
two, MacDonald and Thornton, sentenced 
to two and three years imprisonment. One 
of the Russian defendants was acquitted, 
but the 11 others, including a woman, were 
given long terms. The sentences were ap- 
pealed to the Presidium of the Central 
Union Executive Committee, which has 
power to commute them to exile. Diplo- 
matic negotiations between the Russian 
Foreign Commisar, Maxim Litvinoff, and 
the British Foreign Secretary, Sir John 
Simon, are very likely to lead to this re- 
sult. The British Parliament immediately 
after the verdict imposed an embargo on 
80 per cent of Russian imports into Eng- 
land. Russia retaliated by prohibiting any 
Russian purchases in Great Britain and 
withdrawing its trade representatives. The 
British Ambassador to Moscow, Sir Es- 
mond Ovey, had already been called home. 
England has been, next to Germany, Rus- 
sia’s best customer, with a trade of over 
$100,000,000 a year. Now, since Russian 
relations with Hitlerized Germany are also 
tense, it is believed that Russia is likely 
to buy more goods in America. 


If it were not for the avowed pacifism 
of the Soviet government, the strained 
situation with England would be deemed 
even more serious. The possibility of in- 
creased Russian trading with the United 
States has given impetus to the movement 
favoring our recognition of the Soviet 
union. Observers are awaiting eagerly an 
expression of attitude from the Roosevelt 
administration on this question. 


The Russian Su- 
preme Court at 
the trial of the 
British Engineers 
in Moscow. Be- 
hind the bench 
are Chief Judge 
Vassily Ulrich and 
his colleagues. 
Court clerks are 
below. Note the 
radio. 


Hitler Increases Power 


y piteovuss violence in Germany 
Y\\ has practically ceased, the Hitler 
\ Government has spared no effort 
“’ “in the past month to crush out 
all elements opposed to it. The Commu- 
nist Party has been driven under ground, 
the Social Democrats “reorganized” to sup- 
port the government. The Catholic Cen- 
trists will probably be treated the same 
way. Vice Chancellor Von Papen and Cap- 
tain Goering, who, next to Hitler is the 
most powerful man in the Nazi party, 
went to Rome to win the backing of Mus- 
solini and the Pope, but were not entirely 
successful. The Italian leaders have been 
careful to avoid anti-Semitism and are not 
in sympathy with many of the Hitlerite 
excesses. As to the German Protestants, the 
Government announced plans for appoint- 
ing state commissioners to control the 
Lutheran Church, but abandoned it when 
a general protest ensued. 


Most powerful accession to Hitler’s side, 
however, was the Stahlhelm (Steel Hel- 
met), or German war veterans’ organiza- 
tion, a million strong, whose leader, Franz 
Seldte, Minister of Labor, announced he 
had become a National Socialist. With the 
veterans, and the Nazi Storm troopers, 
Hitler now has at his command 1,600,000 
trained soldiers, though not completely 
armed, in addition to the Reichswehr, or 
regular army of 100,000, and the Schupos, 
or Prussian police. There is no internal 
military group left that can ag him. 
On the economic front, the Nazis have 
taken complete control of German business 
by forcing the resignation of the beard of 
directors of the Federation of German 
Industries. 





How Long Can 





He Stay On? 


Cartoon by 
Massaguer, 
Cuban Carica- 


turist, on 
Machado’s plight. 




















Machado Terror in the Open 


===HE patience of Cubans with the 

tyrannical government of their self- 

elected President, Gerardo Machado, 

is worn to the breaking point. The 
New York Times Havana correspondent 
recently saw from his apartment in broad 
daylight two Cuban boys of good family 
thrown out of a police car and told to run. 
As they did so, their bodies were riddled 
by a volley from sharpshooters on a near- 
by cliff. This has been the regular tech- 
nique of Machado’s terrorists—the so-called 
“Ley de Fuga” (Law of Flight) which 
means that any one attempting to escape 
is instantly shot. 

Machado is opposed by 95 per cent of 
the population. He remains in power for 
two reasons only—his well-paid army, and 
the financial backing of great New York 
investment banks, notably the National 
City, which are the principal stockholders 
of Cuban sugar corporations. The opposi- 
tion is divided into three groups centering 
around former President Mario Menocal, 
Col. Carlos Mendieta, a veteran of the war 
for freedom, and former Mayor Miguel 
Mariano of Havana. They remain in exile in 
New York and Miami, directing their fol- 
lowers, and have recently formed a pact 
to act in unison for fair elections and a 
non-partisan provisional government. The 
real rebels, however, are the A.B.C., 2 
secret organization of about 10,000 mem- 
bers pledged to fight to death. Most of 
Machado’s violence is directed against 
them. They are largely young men and 
students. 

The policy of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion toward Machado will undoubtedly 
make or break his regime. Under the Platt 
Amendment, still in force, the U. S. has 
authority for armed intervention in Cuba 
for the protection of life and welfare. But 
the State Department is reluctant to in- 
voke it, not only to avoid fighting, but 
because of the widespread fear and sus- 
picion in Latin American countries against 
so-called North American “imperialism.” 
Fundamentally the problem of Cuba is an 
economic one. With its one great industry 
prostrate, and thousands of sugar workers 
unemployed, President Roosevelt believes 
that the only way to eliminate the Mach- 
ado brand of dictatorship is to restore 
sugar markets. The newly appointed U. S. 
Ambassador to Cuba, Sumner Welles, goes 
to Havana charged with a most delicate 
and important job. He will negotiate re- 
ciprocal trade agreements, and possibly 
offer an increased tariff preferential and 2 
definite annual quota. 





Three Chicago High School students who went 
to Washington on money raised by their fel- 
low students to plead with President Roose- 
velt for Federal action to pay their teachers. 


The Little In-the-Red 


School House 


While the U. S. Office of Education last 
month was recommending more money for 
the nation’s schools, many communities 
were debating whether they would have 
any schools at all. Budget cuts for 1932 
on the whole stood between five and ten 
per cent, but at the same time enrollments 
increased and many schools had to take 
on extraneous duties, including feeding 
and clothing children of out-of-work par- 
ents. In special areas, budgets were 
chopped in half. Most of Alabama had 
only three months of school since last June. 
Some teachers held classes without pay, 
camping on school-house property, living 
on gifts of vegetables. 


As a rule, schools were hurt by the 
slump in tax receipts which followed the 
general decline in trade. This is especially 
true of rural sectors. But in Chicago there 
is a different story. In protest against the 
reckless spending of the “Big Bill” Thomp- 
son administration, Chicago citizens re- 
fused to pay taxes. When the late Cermak 
took office, a huge share of the city’s in- 
come was tied up in law suits. While tax- 
payers haggled over the amounts they 
owed the city, Chicago officials tried to 
pay current expenses first by borrowing 
and later by scrip or tax warrants backed 
by the city’s credit. As the city’s credit 
disappeared, pay for teachers disappeared. 


Last month, 15,000 Chicago high school 
students went on strike in support of their 
downtrodden teachers. With ten payless 
months behind them, 5,000 teachers marched 
on downtown Chicago banks demanding 
that they cash tax warrants. Their pro- 
tests were answered by Charles G. Dawes 
with a cry of “To hell with trouble mak- 
ers!” Some teachers were clubbed by 
policemen. Members of the National Edu- 
cation Association urged that its coming 
convention of several thousand teachers in 
Chicago be switched to another city as a 
protest against Chicago’s treatment of its 
teachers. Moved by the fuss, the Illinois 
Senate at the end of the week passed 
legislation needed to enable Chicago to 
force payment of back taxes. Chicago’s 
new mayor, Edward J. Kelly, moved to 
secure $1,700,000 in cash of the $30,000,000 
back pay now owing. 


Major Appointments 


HEN a new administration 
comes in, thousands of public 
jobs change hands, some of them 


of the greatest importance. 
Political patronage is one of the chief 
weapons of governments, and President 
Roosevelt has not hesitated to use it. While 
many appointments have been given to 
“deserving Democrats” (which generally 
means big contributors to campaign 
funds), the average quality of his ap- 
pointments has ranked high. Among the 
numerous major offices filled in the past 
few weeks are the following: 

Governor General of the Philippines, 
Frank Murphy, former Mayor of Detroit, 
an original Roosevelt man, noted for his 
liberal relief policies in Detroit. The Mur- 
phy appointment was welcomed by Sena- 
tor Manuel Quezon and other Philippine 
leaders here to discuss with Washington 
possible changes in the Hawes-Cutting In- 
dependence Act, which they will probably 
reject. Homer S. Cummings, who was 
originally slated for the Philippines, will 
remain in the Attorney Generalship. 

Governor of Puerto Rico, Robert P. 
Gore, Florida publisher. 

Solicitor General of the U. S. (who rep- 
resents the Department of Justice in Fed- 
eral cases), James C. Biggs, North Caro- 
lina lawyer. It is understood the post had 
been declined by Professor Felix Frank- 


* furter of Harvard Law School. 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs, John 
Collier of California, long secretary of the 
Anierican Indian Defense Association, who 
has been acclaimed as the best-equipped 
man ever to fill the Indian post and is 
expected to give humane attention to the 
welfare of the Government’s red-skinned 
wards. 

Assistant Secretary of State, William 
C. Bullitt, who received much publicity 
during the Wilson Administration for his 
unofficial investigations in Europe and 
Russia. 

Commissioner General of Immigration, 
Daniel W. McCormack of New York. 

Chief of the Bureau of Naval Aero- 
nautics, succeeding Rear Admiral Moffett, 
who perished on the Akron, Captain Er- 
nest J. King. 

Special Assistant to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation in charge of rail- 
road loans, Adolph A. Berle, Columbia 
University law professor and prominent 
in the Roosevelt “Brain Trust,” who has 
played a major part in framing the Ad- 
ministration’s railroad bill with a Federal 
“Coordinator.” 

Director of the Census, William L. Aus- 
tin of Mississippi. 

Eugene Meyer, long Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board and prominent in 
Government finance, has resigned. His suc- 
cessor is not yet appointed, but may be 
Walter W. Stuart, New York banking ex- 

ert. 

° Important diplomatic appointments not 
previously announced include: 

Ambassador to Cuba, Sumner Welles, 
now Assistant Secretary of State. 

Ambassador to Italy, Breckenridge 
Long of Missouri, another “career” man. 

Minister to Canada, Warren D. Robbins, 
a distant relative of the President, now 
chief of protocol (official etiquette) of 
the State Department. 

Minister to Denmark, Mrs. Ruth Bryan 
Owen 

The Argentina and Poland posts were 
offered respectively to James W. Gerard, 
former Ambassador to Germany, and 
Mayor James M. Curley of Boston, but 
were declined. The German Ambassador- 
ship, one of the half dozen most im- 


SCHOLASTIC 


HENRY VAN DYKE 


Deaths of the Month 


Dr. Henry van Dyke, 80, Princeton pa- 
triarch, poet, preacher, and power in Pres- 
byterianism, died in his sleep after an 
eight months’ illness. His verse was opti- 
mistic and patriotic. A fervent supporter 
of the Allies, on retirement’ from his posi- 
tion as Wilson’s Minister to the Nether- 
lands, he suggested hanging for anyone 
who opposed “the great war for democ- 
racy.” In church, he took the Modernist 
side against the Fundamentalist, and 
criticized Protestant intolerance of Al 
Smith in the 1928 campaign. He was an 
ardent fisherman and wrote several books 
in celebration of the joys of fishing. His 
short stories were widely popular, particu- 
larly “The Story of the Other Wise Man.” 


* + 


Earl Derr Biggers, 48, died from heart 
failure in Pasadena. Beginning with Seven 
Keys to Baldpate, he wrote several of the 
few detective stories that deserve to rate 
as literature. His popular Chinese charac- 
ter, Charlie Chan, weighed heavily on the 
side of interracial good will. 

ee 2 «7 


Professor Ashley Horace Thorndike, 61, 
Shakespeare scholar of Columbia Univers- 
ity, died on the street from a heart attack 
after dining at a Manhattan club. 

* * * 

Ormond Gerald Smith, 72, president of 
Street & Smith, pulp magazine publishers, 
died at home in Manhattan. He discovered 
O.Henry and published the Nick Carter 
detective stories. 

* * * 


Felix Adler, 81, progressive educator, 
died at home in New York. Something of 
a modern Spinoza, he founded the popular 
Society for Ethical Culture, a religious 
group without dogma or ritual. 

* + * 


Judge Webster Thayer, 75, famed only 
for his part in the execution of Shoemaker 
Nicola Sacco and Fish Peddler Bartolomeo 
Vanzetti, in 1927, died of a blood clot on 
the brain at the Boston University Club, 
still attended by the personal body guard 
which had accompanied him since his home 
was bombed last September. 








portant embassies, is still unsettled, and 
President Roosevelt is believed to be 
watching the development of the Hitler 
Government before making his decision. 
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PEOPLE in the NEWS 


PROPHET 

With the U. S. ceasing to make gold 
payments, John Maynard Keynes may 
chirp a well earned “I told you so.” Ten 
years ago he called 
the gold standard a 
3 barbarous relic. Not 
yet fifty, he rates as 
one of the most au- 
thoritative economists 
of the world. His 
book, The Economic 
Consequences of the 
Peace, was the heavy 
ammunition of Lodge, 
Borah, and Jim Reed when they fought 
ratification of the Versailles Treaty. He 
predicted accurately that reparations 
would never be paid. And with A. A. 
Berle, now in Roosevelt’s Brain Trust, he 
resigned his own position at the Versailles 
Conference in protest at the bartering of 
the spoils. 

Born at Cambridge, son of a Cambridge 
economist, he was graduated at Cambridge 
and now lectures there. He also qualified 
as an expert on Indian currency, edited 
the Economics Journal for twenty years, 
served in Washington as economics advisor 
to the British Ambassador during the war, 
and furnished Stuart Chase and Walter 
Lippman with some of their best material. 
To most newspaper men, though, he is best 
known as the man who married the Rus- 
sian dancer, Lydia Lopokova. He has also 
the reputation of being one of the first 
publicly to criticize Woodrow Wilson’s 
policies at a time when the war President 
was at a peak of popularity. 


HOSTESS 

Those who expect Ishbel MacDonald, 
daughter of England’s Prime Minister, to 
carve out a political career for herself are 

seas wrong. “My father is 
my career,” says Ish- 
bel. And as hostess at 
10 Downing Street, 
London, she lives up 
to that remark. 

In her recent visit 
with her father to the 
United States, she re- 
vived the friendly im- 

, pression she made 
several years ago. That impression was 
reinforced by her refusal to talk about 
Americans when she returned to England. 

She has an impressive Don’t list. It 
includes cigarettes, alcohol, rouge, face 
powder, and cooking, although she can 
cook. She likes to knit, sew, study, do 
social work, make speeches, or conduct 
meetings. Ishbel is rosy-cheeked and 31. 
She has not yet pledged her troth to any 
man. 

Most of her time in the United States 
was taken up with more or less official 
affairs, but she managed to find time to 
run down to Connecticut to visit Miss 
Lillian Wald, the famous settlement work- 
er, long a friend of the family. 

In her speech to the Women’s National 
Press Club, her syntax was occasionally 
weak, but she had a great deal to say. 
She talked about methods of welfare work 
in England, about the need for shorter 
working hours, and the use of leisure. 





The Friendship of Emerson 
and Carlyle 


(Concluded from page 8) 
Monday night. “The door was opened 
to me by Jane Carlyle, and the man 
himself was behind her with a lamp in 
the entry,” Emerson wrote his wife. 
“They were little changed from their 
old selves of fourteen years ago, when 
I left them at Craigenputtock. ‘Well,’ 
said Carlyle, ‘here we are, shovelled 
together again.’ ” The philosophers 
found plenty to talk about until one 
o’clock in the morning. 

Emerson had several very pleasant 
visits with his friend Carlyle between 
speaking engagements, and on his re- 
turn to America the correspondence 
was continued, although not so fre- 
quently as before. Books were ex- 
changed again, and Emerson even sent 
several boxes of corn-meal to the Car- 
lyles, who were eager to try Indian 
meal, as that which they bought in 
England was very bitter to the taste. 
Carlyle, in his letters, begged his 
friend to write oftener, but Emerson 
was away from home a great deal, 
lecturing in the Middle and Far West, 
and the years were creeping on, im- 
pairing his eyesight; and so letters 
from Concord left less frequently for 
Chelsea, London. 


At the age of sixty-nine, Emerson 
made his last trip to Europe, this time 
realizing his dream of visiting Greece 
and the Nile. In a letter to his wife 
dated November 8, 1872, he wrote of 
his last visit to Carlyle. “Yesterday 
I found my way to Chelsea, and spent 
two or three hours with Carlyle in 
his study. He opened his arms and em- 
braced me after seriously gazing for 
a time. ‘I am glad to see you once 
more in the flesh,’ he said, and we sat 
down and had a steady outpouring for 
two hours and more, on persons, 
events, and opinions. He is as strong 
in person and manners as ever, though 
so aged looking—and his memory as 
good.” After ten days in England 
Emerson continued his journey. 

Several years later, when the cor- 
respondence between the two had 
ceased, Carlyle wrote Mrs. Forbes, 
Emerson’s daughter, assuring her that 
her father’s letters would be returned 
to her. “I wish,” he said, “you had 
told me something about your father’s 
health and procedures in these his 
years of rest, but I always vaguely 
hear from time to time that he keeps 
his health tolerably; and of his con- 
stant friendship to me, and the kind 
of silent but sacred covenant that ex- 
ists between us two to the end, and 
has at all times been so precious to 
me, I never have any questioning.” 
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SPECIAL 
ANNOUNCEMENT 
to 
TEACHERS ATTENDING 
N. E.A. CONVENTION 


CHICAGO—JULY 1 to 7 


Combine your Convention trip with your 
annual vacation. Take the family with you 
to Chicago. See the wonders and marvels 
of the World’s Fair, a Century of Progress. 
Go by Nature’s Route, the Great Lakes, 
on a palatial Great Lakes Transit liner. A 
convenient sailing schedule for your benefit 
on the Tionesta, ““Mighty Monarch of 
Lake Michigan” including stops at Cleve- 
land and Detroit and Mackinac Island. 


Leave Buffalo Wednesday, 
June 28, 9:30 P.M. E.S.T. 


Arrive Chicago Saturday, 
July 1, 5:15 P.M. C.S.T. 


Leave Chicago Saturday, 
July 8, 11:00 P.M. C.S.T. 


Arrive Buffalo, Wednesday, 
July 12, 8:30 A.M. E.S.T. 


Here is the restful, enjoyable, economical 
means of going to and from Chicago. Sun- 
swept lounging decks. Meals fit for a king. 
Spacious staterooms. Dancing and deck 
sports daily. Ask about our All- mse- 
Plan! 


GREAT LAKES TRANSIT 
CORPORATION 


Frequent Sailings From 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Mackinac Island, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Houghton, Duluth, Chicago, 
Milwaukee 
For full information, apply, any Tourist or Railroad 
Agent or J. F. Condon, P. T. i, 120 Delaware Ave. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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OU can’t escape Art, not even 
in the middle of the ocean. 
When your ship sails out of 
the home port, annoying busi- 
ness cares may be left behind, but 
not art. That follows you to the four 
quarters of the globe if you take pas- 
sage upon a modern passenger liner. 
And it’s lucky for you that it does. 
Did you ever think of these mag- 
nificant ships as great works of art? 
I imagine few people do. One is more 
likely to be impressed by the comfort, 
luxury, and speed which they afford 
the traveller. The tempting cuisine, 
the perfect service, and the endless 
provisions for satisfying one’s every 
desire; these are the things which seem 
to make of a sea trip a “voyage of our 
dreams.” 
Of course one is not wholly un- 
mindful of the fine appearance of the 
ship. Callous indeed is the man who 
can survey the great vessel towering 
above the roof of her pier without ex- 
claiming “Isn’t she a_ beauty!” 
Thoughtless enough is he who can lux- 
uriate on the decks, in the lounges, 
cafés, and staterooms without realiz- 
ing that much of the traveller’s satis- 
faction comes to him through his eyes. 
Yet most people take beauty for 
granted. They seldom stop to consider 
the architects, decorators, designers, 
and craftsmen who have prepared 
these floating palaces for them. Even 
when they do they can scarcely realize 
how desperately important beauty has 
become in the struggle for tourist 
trade. Art pays dividends in the travel 
industry. That accounts in part for 
the recent strides in ship design. The 
appearance of the 
liner, inside and 
out, matters tre- Fe 
mendously. Who 
would take pass- [| 
age in a tub-like — 
hull, even though 
the ship’s interior 
boasted every lux- 
ury? Owners of 
well-groomed auto- 
mobiles have a 
stream - lined con- 
sciousness. We 
have grown accus- 
tomed to ride in 
thoroughbred 
style. Before we 
buy our tickets for 
the voyage we cast 
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RE RRR mana 
PROW VIEW OF THE 
ITALIAN LINER "REX" 


an appraising eye upon the competing 
liners, their proportions, lines, and 
general design. 

In studying the evolution of steam- 
ship styles one discovers an interesting 
analogy to the development of design 
in locomotives and automobiles. In all 
three types of transport the trend to- 
ward the stream line is obvious. The 
locomotive started as a rather squatty 
affair with smokestack, cab, and other 
parts sticking up into the air with lit- 
tle or no concern for wind resistance 
and in defiance of the laws of design. 
It has gradually drawn in its appen- 
dages and has become a mighty mould- 
ed mass shaped for greater efficiency 
and thoroughbred appearance. Much 
the same thing has happened to the 
automobile and the steamship. All 
have acquired a comely compactness 
which is in entire harmony with the 
practical requirements of twentieth 
century speed. 

Our modern ocean greyhounds are 


THE NEW 
GRACE LINER 


"SANTA ROSA" 


THE "EUROPA" 
NORTH GERMAN 
LLOYD LINE 
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works of art. You must see them “in 
the flesh,” that is, at close range to 
appreciate this fully. Go to the docks 
and study their shapely hulls. They 
are  paticularly impressive when 
viewed from the prow or stern, from 
which vantage point the majestic 


sweep of their contours, describes para- 
bolic curves against the sky. 


Too many people think that. they 
must pass through a museum turnstile 
to see and enjoy art. Let us get accus- 
tomed to looking for art in the objects 
which are a part of our daily life. We 
shall be surprised to discover many 
“museum pieces” all about us. The 
ocean liner deserves a prominent place 
in this modern museum. 
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Above—The New “NORMANDIE" of the French Line as She Will Ap- 
pear when Put Into Service Next Fall. 


Below—The New "QUEEN OF BERMUDA" of the Furness Bermuda Line. 





PAAAAAL ATTA 


KUNGSHOLM 


. Gleaming White Viking Liner, 20,000 Tons Reg. 


VIKING ae 2S Ee 


ICELAND 
MIDNIGHT SUN 


DENMARE 
FINLAND 
RUSSIA 
FRANCE 


NORWAY 
FJORDS 
VISBY 
SWEDEN 

from N. Y. 


JUNE 380 (00 pm 


Sailing 12,999miles, visiting 19 
ports, 7 countries. Back in New 
York, August Il, or with later 
liner if desired at no extra cost. 


42 Days... $395" 


You need a complete change “ 

this summer. Go to the Viking Lands on a 

modern Viking Shipmanned by Viking descen- 

dants. And for those who have never seen the 

glories of the Old World, what a way to start! 
Consult your Tourist Agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


21 State St., N. ¥.—10 State St., Boston 
18! No, Michigan Ave., seas 








SEE CHICAGO'S 


Century of — 


JUNE Ist TO NOV. Ist 
Economical—Comfortable and secure— 


routi 
lightfui cabin, breakfasts, 
admissions and motor ‘sightseeing tour of Chicago 
- - Drive your own au ile or come by 
train or bus—special rates in effect . . . Im- 
ediate reservation necessary because Chicago 
will be host to thousands of visitors this summer. 
Write For Ilustrated Circular 


DEPT. 1 
Allen’s Century of Progress Tours 
333 Ne. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 





Governments of the World 


—a revised edition of this popular hand- 
book, which gives a short sketch of the 
forms of Government in more than 80 
countries, giving also the population, area, 
etc. It also contains a short summary of 
many important recent documents, such as 
the Kellogg Peace Pact, the Reparations 
Agreement, League of Nations, World 
Court, and Naval Treaty. Know the essen- 
tial facts behind the news you read. Sup- 
plied at cost to Review readers. 


geeeeee Tear of and mail/-wsxmsesa2eeeu= 


Review or Reviews Corp., 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 


' 

H 

1 Enclosed find 25 cents (stamps are safest). 
1 Send me the FACT handbook, “Governments 
1 of the World.” Schol 5-33 
§ Name. 


H Address. 











SEE, JOHN...WE CAN 

LEAVE ANY DAY OF THE 
WEEK, STAY AS LONG AS 
WE LIKE, AND SAVE $14 




















Set the Date 


for Your World’s Fair or 
Vacation Trip — then save, 


going by GREYHOUND 


NEVES such opportunities for inter- 
esting vacation trips as this summer 
+ + + Mever such convenient and scenic 
transportation as Greyhound offers, at new 
low fares. 

At the top of the list is the great Century 
of Progress Exposition, Chicago, June Ist 
to November Ist. All Greyhound bus 
routes lead there . . . with special rates 
and attractive All-Expense tours as extra 
inducements. Go for one-third of the cost 
of driving your own car—even less than 
the price of gasoline and oil. 

Is there any cool and lovely vacation area 
about which you'd like complete travel in- 
formation? See the nearest Greyhound 
agent—or send the coupon below. Do it 
today! 


Information Offices: 
Cleveland, Ohio... East 9th and Superior 
San Francisco, Calif 

Philadelphia, Pa 


’ -» North 
-Pecan & Navarro Sts. 
Nelson Tower 
Ri lt & Wabash 
601 Virginia Street 
801 N. Limestone 
Cincinnati, Ohio... 109 East 7th Street 
146 Union Avenue 

412 East Broad Street 
--400 N. Rampart Street 
.--1004 Security Building 





New Orleans, La... 
Windsor, Ontario. 


GREYHOUND 


—Ksrtes 





Exposition Bookiet, information = Free 

We have a pictorial, informational booklet about the 
Chicago World’s Fair . . . yours for the asking. Just clip 
and mail this coupon to the nearest Greyhound office 
listed above. Also jot down here any other trips in which 
you are interested, and we’ll send full information. 
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vives the argument over the relative 

merits of men and women champions 

in athletics. Recently, Miss Maureen 
Orcutt, the golfer, was overheard to say 
that Bobby Jones is the only man in the 
game she felt she could not meet on equal 
ground. 

This recalls the argument that used to 
prevail over the chances Mrs. Helen Wills 
Moody would have in a match with the 
ranking men players. Mrs. Moody herself 
never entertained illusions on this score, 
but many of her admirers were willing to 
wager the price of a permanent wave that 
their idol could beat most of the men stars, 
and give the best a good run for their 
money. Whenever the conversation in your 
polite group turns in this direction, it is 
your cue to tell how in 1925, the year Mlle. 
Suzanne Lenglen defeated Miss Helen 
Wills, Mr. Bill Tilden played Mlle. Leng- 
len and defeated her, 6-0, 6-0. 

Golf is perhaps one of the popular games 
in which the gap between the ability of 
the men stars and women stars would not 
be so great as in those games which, like 
tennis, require more strength, stamina, 
and speed. Only a few women are built 
for speed, and the weight-lifter among 
them is so rare as to be a freak. 

As you probably know from observing 
the curriculum in your own school, or from 
studying physiology and anatomy, there 
are playfields on which not even the angels 
among the girls dare to tread. You have 
read about star girl baseball players (per- 
haps you know one) and have seen pic- 
tures of girl boxers and football players in 
the Sunday rotogravure sections, but for 
every girl who is physically built for high 
development in these sports, there are ten 
who would not get very far in them no 
matter how faithfully they trained, or how 
expertly they were coached. 

As great a tennis player as Mrs. Helen 
Wills Moody is, there are at least twenty 
men players in the country who could 
outplay her. “Ellsworth Vines could de- 
feat me quite easily,” she said. Mrs. Moody 
plays with men most of the time because 
they are capable of keeping the ball in 
play against her best strokes and place- 
ments. Frequently an exhibition match is 
arranged between Mrs. Moody and some 
male star. If you have ever seen one of 
these you may have noticed how gallantly 
the gentleman stays in the vicinity of his 
baseline, and refrains from forcing the 
attack from the net. Ellsworth Vines 
would not defeat Mrs. Moody easily if it 
was agreed upon that Mr. Vines would 
play his game from the backcourt. He 
might even lose, as many another gentle- 
man of the court has done in matches with 
the greatest woman player. 


Ev: once in a while somebody re- 





An object lesson in the importance of 
caring for trival injuries is seen m the 
death last month of William Halli, star 
tackle of the University of Pittsburgh 
freshman football team. Hall, 6. feet 2 and 
weighing more than 200 pounds, suffered 
a scratch on the nose in spring practice 
and died of tetanus in less than a week. 
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ROUNDABOUT 
AMERICA 
b 


Anne Merriman Peck 
and 


Enid Johnson 


THe Otp SovtH, SOUTHWEST AND 
CALIFORNIA 


New York, New ENGLAND, MIDDLE 
WEST AND NORTHWEST 


$2.00 each 
“Storybook Europe” and “Round- 


about Europe” have been widely ac- 
claimed as the ideal travel books about 
the Continent. In response to the de- 
mand for a similar book on our own 
country, the authors went “round- 
about America” by motor, plane, boat, 
bus and train. They have told the 
story of their trip with charming in- 
formality, and Miss Peck’s delightful 
sketches take us to many varied scenes 
as we circle the country twice, once 
for north and once for south—a big 
volume devoted to each long trek. 


SPECIAL OFFER: For a limited time, 
these two books bound together as a 
single volume, $3.50. Order now! 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd St. New York 


° oS 
~ Has Its 
Rewards 


ifyou are interested- 
erat sdiicertnontir 
icorin 
Conversation -todergeahend tule 
asfast as you are now do’ 
Howto Work Wonders With 











, read 
ords 


new, easy m 
comeanoutstanding speaker and conquer stage frights 
timidity and fear. Toread this booklet will prove to be 

Ww 


Simply send Dame and address and this valuable free 
booklet will besent at once. No obligation. 

NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
4 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1855 


360: Chicago, Llinois 





Advertising 


as a CAREER for W@ =| 
Men and Women /7 


or want tet in your present 
—read “Success in Adverse 





your name 

be sent at once. No obligation. 
venue Chicago, & 

Bend FREE booklet ** Success in Advertising’*, and full information. 
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"NAME THIS AUTHOR" 
RESULTS 


(March 18th issue) 


Dante, whose picture appeared in the 
issue of March 18, had so many admirers 
that it is necessary once again to divide 
the spoils. The following .*udents sub- 
mitted quctations and reaso..s of such 
merit that one Modern Library book is 
awarded to each of them. Francis Sum- 
mers, Franklin High School, Seattle, 
Washington; S. Irenaeus Egan, St. Jo- 
seph’s Academy, Saint Paul, Minnesota; 
iiizabeth Hodson, Sherdian (Ind.) H. S.; 
Laura Hansen, Mt. Vernon (Ia.) H. S.; 
Herbert Drooz, Albany, N. Y.; George 
Scarborough, Polk County H. S., Benton, 
Tenn.; Herbert L. Schon, Lynn, Mass.; 
Miss Nancy Holton, Gunston Hall, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and Dorothy Ann Mc- 
Donald, Boise, Idaho. Francis Summers 
also placed in the William Beebe contest. 


Students who sent successful quotations 
from H. G. Wells, whose picture appeared 
in the April Ist issue, also share the prizes. 
One Modern Library book each is award- 
ed Robert M. Boltwood, Bennett H. S., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Joseph Cherwinski, Cen- 
tral H. S., Lansing, Mich.; Mary K. Towle, 
St. Paul, Minn.; Wilson H. Walters, Port 
Jervis, N. Y., and Philip Fenigson, Spring 
Valley (N. Y.) H. S. 





CLASSROOM BONERS 


A man who never marries is called a 
celebrity—Frances A. Means, All Saints 
Junior College, Vicksburg, Miss. 


The County Assassin is the man who 
puts a value on your property for taxa- 
tion purposes.— Edward L. Keithahn, 
United States Public High School, Kake, 
Alaska 


Liquor is sprayed on the trees to kid 
the bugs.—Margaret R. Dewald, Commit- 
tee for County Examinations, Cuming 
County, Nebraska 














Flying High 

Nowhere else on earth are there moun- 
tains as defiantly high as the Himalayas 
of central Asia. Tibetan monks believe the 
Goddess Mother of the World lives there, 
quick-tempered, angry, and mean to tres- 
passers. Last month, a Puss Moth plane 
hovered like a gnat near the head of Mt. 
Everest, monarch of them all. When it 
turned back to the field at Purnea near 
the Nepal border, it reported what a group 
of Britons had been waiting ten days to 
hear: “reasonably satisfactory” flying con- 
ditions. Then two specially built planes, 
piloted by the adventurous Marquis of 
Clydesdale, equipped with mapping cam- 
eras, electrically heated gloves, and oxygen 
tank, rolled out of the Lalbalu airdrome. 
Dangerously, they swung over the snow- 
plumed peak of Everest with barely 100 
feet to spare. A leaking oxygen tank 
forced a photographer to double up with 
pain. He took no pictures. One of the 
pilots burned his hands with the electric 
gloves. The automatic mapping cameras 
missed several views. A few days later, 
on a second flight, they hit a balking cam- 
era with a screw driver and obtained ex- 
cellent photographs. Financed by Lady 
Houston, for the notoriety of it, the en- 
terprise rates low in scientific prestige; 
high in dare-deviltry. 





re The Smoke Test spelled : 
JAKAIAMAGAD 


“PT AK AIAMAGAD” is a long word in 
the Chippewa language. But in Eng- 
lish, it means the four letter word cool. 
The Chippewa Indian you see in the 
picture above is blowing smoke through 
the new Goodrich Shoe to show you 
how cool it is. 

When Chief Long Lance helped re- 
design the Goodrich Sport Shoe several 
years ago, he told us how important it 
is to keep your feet cool and com- 
fortable. So now we offer the new upper 
that scientifically ventilates* the shoe. 

These tiny spaces permit air to circu- 
late around the feet and keep them cool. 
The circulation of air also allows per- 
spiration to evaporate more rapidly. 
The famous Hygeen Insole prevents 
excessive perspiration odor. 


Adv. Copr. B. F, Goodrich Footwear Corp., 1933 


And many of the new Goodrich Shoes 
are made by the patented XTRULOCK 
process—a seamless construction that 
prevents chafed feet and undue wear 
on your socks. 

Washable, too, in ordinary soap and 
water, because there is no artificial 
stiffening to wash out and leave the 
canvas limp! 

For cool feet on hot days insist on 
Goodrich Sport Shoes with the ven- 
tilated uppers. 


CHIEF 
LONG LANCE 
SHOE 


. 


Goodrich | 4 
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B. F.. GOODRICH FOOTWEAR CORP., Watertown, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of (check one): 


(1 Goodrich Archery Book 


NR iid wiolas eaane 


(CJ Indian Sign Language Book 





Do You Justice ? 


Do you always impress the people 
whom you want to impress? Are you cer- 
tain that you are not making errors 
when you think you are speaking fault- 
lessly? Do you, without realizing it, 
make mistakes in English which cause 
others to silently criticize you? Can you 
write a graceful social note—or a good 
business letter? The pitfalls of English 
are many, so unless you have an infal- 
lible guide, you unconsciously may be 
making mistakes that are holding you 
back from the social or business success 
you seek. 

Are you ever hesitant about the cor- 
rect pronunciation of many words which 
you read in the daily news and which 
are used frequently in conversation? 
How many people do you know who 
pronounce these words correctly? Los 
Angeles, New Orleans, Versailles, Hawaii, 
San Juan, Fascisti, il Duce, scenario, 
maestro, et cetera. 


MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST 

Say the words aloud—then refer to 
your dictionary: 
precedence finance obesity 
bouquet culinary resource 
clique route 
discharge apparatus 
beret penalize inquiry 
mesmerize granary status 
address height lingerie 

How many did you pronounce correct- 
ly? Unless you are above the average, 
you will be amazed to find that you have 
mispronounced many of them! 


AVOID MISTAKES THIS NEW, 
BASY WAY 

Dozens of enthusiastic letters are be- 
ing received every week from young men 
and women who cannot afford to have 
their speech betray them. The business 
and social advantages which SPEECH- 
CRAFT is opening up for them can be 
yours. Here at last is a method you can 
use at home in your spare time and rid 
yourself forever of the fear of making 
mistakes in grammar, spelling, pronun- 
ciation, and the handicap of speaking 
and writing incorrectly. 

SPEECHCRAFT is NOT a mere set of 
books. It is a 50 lesson course in Better. 
English, Effective Speaking, and Letter 
Writing conducted under the personal 
guidance of experts. Nothing like it has 
ever been written or attempted. Every 
step is simple. No memorizing, no copy- 
ing, no hard to learn rules. You may go 
as fast or as slow as you wish. Full tui- 
tion refund, if not entirely satisfied. 


GET YOUR FREE COPY TODAY 
“The Way To Win With Words” 
We would like every person who reads 
this Announcement to have a FREE 
copy of “The Way To Win 
With Words.” So fill out 
and mail the coupon be- 
low. There is no obliga- 
tion of any kind on your 
part. See for yourself how 
SPEECHCRAFT Training 
will be instantly reflected 
in your English, speech, 
and letters. Do it now! 


SPEECHCRAFT, INC. 
Dept. SA-85, 25 W. Elm St., Chicago, Ill. 
aa emmsnanys 
SPEECHCRAFT, INC., Dept. SA-85 
25 W. Elm St., Chicago, Ill. 


Send me without obligation, your big free book, 
“The Way Te Win With Words.’’ 
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The Student Forum 


(Scholastic will print under this heading 
letters it deems of special merit, not 
exceeding 300 words, on subjects of 
student interest.) 











Rating Halliburton 
The Editors asked Mr. Charles J. Finger, 
author of the article “How to Tell Good 
Travel Books from Bad” in the March 4 
issue, to reply to a student’s letter (March 
18 issue) asking how he would classify 


Richard Halliburton among _ explorers. . 


This is his answer: 

“Stand in a row the portraits of Living- 
stone, Du Chaillu, Lieutenant Scott, Am- 
undsen, and a few of the old fur traders 
who explored, then put Halliburton’s pic- 
ture among them and accept or reject 
accordingly. Halliburton is all pose—a 
matinee idol.” —Cnartes J. Fincer 

* * o 


Standards of Conduct 
Dear Editor: 


It seems that while we are undergoing 
an economic depression, there is also a 
moral depression affecting American youth. 
There really is no place to which we may 
turn to find any standard. Certainly the 
home, school, and even the church have 
either lost their influence or are degener- 
ating. The supposedly finest novels, the 
movies, and the newspapers show us low 
ideals. For instance, are we modern girls 
to model ourselves after Ann Vickers, her- 
oine of Sinclair Lewis’ latest novel? Is she 
the ideal modern woman? 

If the youth of America is already knee 
deep in a mire of shattered morals, who 
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can blame them? What are we.to do? 
Where can we find an ideal to follow? 
The youth of any country are supposed to 
be its hope, and if we crumble into-an 
abyss of immorality like the old Roman 
Empire, what hope is there for our coun- 
try? 

I am writing to you, an authority on 
youth’s problems, to ask two questions: 
What ideals should a high school student 
have? Where may we find standards of 
conduct? 

—Miriam 8: Osness 
Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio 


Scholastic is giving careful consideration 
to this subject, and hopes in future to 
discuss it thoroughly..In the meantime, the 
Editors would welcome letters from other 
students expressing their opinions on these 
questions.—Ed. 


* * *. 


Politics in the Classroom 
Dear Editor: roe 

There arose an argument. in our Eng- 
lish class as to whether. or not national 
and local politics should be_ discussed :in 
high schools. I, among many others, ‘ar- 
dently favored the plan..-.- . 

Should political discussion in high schools 
be abolished, I believe that .one of ,our 
most interesting subjects, history, would 
have to go with it. I cannot see how it 
would at all be possible to teach history 
without including subjects of current polit- 
ical interest. Let us take, for example,’ the 
topic of agrarian discontent among ‘the 
farmers during the year 1877. A study of 
this question would. be incomplete were 
not > 2 present farm question included. 
I could go on almost indefinitely sgiving 
similar, examples. 

In reference to local politics it is of vital 





NEW 5-LETTER WORD-BUILDING CONTEST! 


$35 wash PRIZES 


How many five-letter words can you make 
with the letters of this sentence: ALWAYS 
DEMAND PLANTERS PEANUTS. Try your 
hand and win a cash prize! You may use any 
letter in the phrase, ALWAYS DEMAND 
PLANTERS PEANUTS, as many times as you 
like. Anyone under 21 is eligible. 


RULES OF CONTEST 


1. Use only five letter words found in a stand- 
ard unabridged English dictionary, such as 
Webster's New International Dictionary. 2. Do 
not use abbreviations, contractions, proper 
names, plurals, so-called reform spelling, pos- 


Ist Prize 
2nd Prize 
3rd Prize 


FIVE $1.00 PRIZES 


One Hundred Honorable Mentions, each receiv- 
ing a one pound box of Planters Peanuts. 


sessives, variants, or archaic or obsolete words. 
3. Do not use verbs in any form but the first 
person singular present tense. 4. A word of 
several meanings may be used only one time. 
5. Send a Planters label bearing a pic- 
ture of Mr. Peanut with your entry. 
If you can not obtain a label, send a hand 
drawn picture of Mr. Peanut instead. 6. Mail 
before midnight, June 15, 1933, to Planters 
Contest, Room 1310, 155 East 44 Street, New 
York, 7. Prizes are given for length and neat- 
ness .of list. The judges’ decision is final. 8. 
Winners will be named in Scholastics first 
issue next fall, September 28, 1933. 
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importance that the high school student 
know exactly what is going on in the city 
or locality in which he lives. In depressed 
times like these, where -his school life is 
jeopardized, it is only wise that the stu- 
dent study conditions that may affect him. 
A knowledge of politics will in due time 
make him an intelligent voter and a re- 
spected citizen. 
—Louis Miller 
James Monroe High School 
New York City 


Scholastic is with you 100 per cent—Ed. 


* * * 


Youth Against Repeal 
Dear Editor: 


As representatives of the majority of 
the students of William Chrisman High 
School of Independence, Missouri, being 
citizens of the United States and prospec- 
tive voters of Missouri and of the nation, 
uninfluenced by any political or social or- 
ganization, we believe, that although the 
Eighteenth Amendment has not been 
properly enforced, it is capable of being 
enforced if properly administered. 

We believe the use of alcoholic drink 
to be a menace. 

It tends to decrease mental ability. 

It hinders the progress of industries. 

It deteriorates youth morally and physi- 
cally. 

It makes the methods of transportation 
unsafe. 

It causes the growth of slums in large 
cities. 

It destroys the social structure of our 
nation. 

It undermines the virtues of thrift. 

Lastly, it encourages crime, and 
creases depression and unemployment. 

And, furthermore, we believe that the 
future generation will be most affected by 
the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment, 
and that the majority of the youth of our 
land are opposed to repeal. 

In the light of the above facts which we 
believe to be true, we do hereby submit 
this document for the most sincere consid- 
eration of our representative in the State 
Legislature and petition that he uses his 
utmost influence among his associates and 
the legislature for the retention and en- 
forcement of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

Signed: Helen Bauer, Benson Brown, 

Joy Harden, Woodrow Wilson, 
Richard Riddell, Erma E. Quick 
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'VE FOUND 
THE BEST 
HOTEL VALUE 
IN NEW YORK 


Just think... mod- 
ern, new hotel, in the 
heart of New York— 

200 feet from Broad- 

way on 45th Street. 

A room and bath for one, 
$2.50; for two, $3.50, 


It's the 


PICCADILLY 


45th STREET ond BROADWAY @ NEW YORK 
WILLIAM MADLUNG, Mng. Dir. 

















Last call for the 
Glacier Park pow-wow 


“Time marches on.” Before we realize it, this 
school year will be over and July wi 


upon 
us—July and the mid-summer problem of what 
to do, where to go. 

Decide now to give yourself the benefit of a moratorium on 
worry and care for11 days at least, and join the first annual 
Scholastic Tour to Glacier National Park: We leave Chicago 
July 6, retuming to Chicago July 16. We travel luxuriously 
on The Empire Builder, we stop at the finest hotels and 
chalets in Glacier National Park, we see Great Scenes, we 
make fine new friends and contacts. We enjoy a personally 
escorted Tour at an astonishingly low all-expense cost. 
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This is the ar ship St. Mary on Upper St. Mary Lake, 
sailing to Going-to-the-Sun mountain. Alpine lakes multi- 
ply by two the towering peaks in Glacier National Park. 


"Scholastic sponsors this 


all-expense tour 


We have had the hearty cooperation of Glacier Park and 
Great Northern Railway officials in making arrangements. 
This tour combines education and recreation, and each day 
is replete with fascinating things to do and see. Scholastic 
limits this Tour to members of high school faculties, high 
school students, and their friends—thus insuring a most desir- 
able party. The all-expense 
costisthe lowestever offered 
for a comparable tour. 


Act today... 


2 ae 


‘S. PAUL; MIMM 


PT AY 
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’ Trail-wise ponies take one safely 
and easily, to glaciers, peaks 
and passes. A mountain stream 

to ford —’tis nothing. 


Broad highways lead from the 
entrances on the Great Northern 
line to chalets and hotels in the 
interior of Glacier National Park. 





When you travel on the Great 
’ Northern Empire Builder you are 
treated like a royal guest. 


Scholastic Tour Headquarters, 155 E. 44th St., New York City 


Please send me full perticulars of Scholastic all-expense 
Tour to Glacier Park, leaving Chicago, July 6. 





Name 
School 


send for details 





NOW 


Seieeiietetetetet ttt 


Address___ 
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[~SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND™ 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Information regarding any type of school 
in which you may be interested will be 
gladly given. Catalogs schools and 
colleges advertising in Scholastic are free 
on request. Address inquiries to: Scho- 
lastic School and College Service, 155 
East 44th Street, New York City. (In 
writing schools direct please mention 


Scholastic.) 











COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


TECHNICAL 


ECTRICAL 
| GINEERING 





fata ne, Sa a os sea, Matra 
time, one ¥ 
= . a shop-work. Students 
iy 


Catalog on request. 
ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 
Takema Ave.. Washington, D. C. 


Xt 





EDGEWOOD PARK 
JUNIOR COLLEGE Stan'wew fonx 


For Young Women. Junior College courses: 1. Two 
years of standard college. 2. Two-year elective cul- 
tural diploma course. 3. Special courses: Secretarial, 
Home Economics, Kindergarten, Speech, Journalism, 
Advertising Art, Music—piano, voice, lin. College 
Prep y. Imp i building. All ’ rts. Rid- 
ing. Moderate rates. Catalog. M. H. Reaser, Ph.D., 
Dir. of Administration, Box E, Greenwich, Conn. 











Liberal Arts—Law— 
al bia een 
—High School. Day and 
UN ig ERSITY Evening. 6000 student 


; body. Placement Bureau. 
Desirable Dormitory Accommodations. Ath- 
letics, etc. For free Bulletin, address President, 
Dept. S. C., 1010 Webster Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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20 Minutes from all Philadelphia Advantages 
Standard four-year college. Liberal arts, science. 
A.B., B.8., Mus.B., B.F.A. degrees. Home eco- | 
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nomics, kindergarten, elementary ed., health ed., 
com’l. ed.-secretaryship, music, fine arts, dra- 
matics. Graduates granted teachers’ certificates 
without ination i practice teach- 





ing. 16 buildings, private baths. Gymnasiums, 
pool. National patronage. 80th year. Moderate 
rates. Catalog. Walter B. Greenway, D.D., 
LL.D., Pres., Box 8, Jenkintown, Pa. 


Gulf-Park College 


Sea. Fully accredited Junior College for girls. 4 
years high school. 2 
4 ~ years college. Music, a t-~y 


sports all year. talog. 
Box 8, Gulfport, Miss. 
Juator College and 
‘essional 








Rock Creek Park Estates. Box S, Washington, D. C. 


BUSINESS AND SECRETARIAL 
ACCOUNTANCY e 


and Business Administration. 2-year day 
and 3-year evening course leads to B.C.S. de- 
gree. Prepares for C.P.A. examination. Graduates 
successful as accountants and business executives. 
(Ask for list.) Exceptional faculty. Coeducation- 
al. Write for catalog. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN UNIVERSITY 

303-14 Transportation Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


FINANCE AND BUSINE ADMINISTRATION 


Trains bui executives, expert accountants, out- 
es, and ent commercial teach- 
ers. 4 years’ college work with Bachel 


. Dormitories, 
Sororiti 5 ed. § 
Free placement service. 69th year. Catalog. 
4 Dept. S, RIDER COLLEGE, Trenton, N. J. 


FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
DESIGNERS ART 


p.Thgrough Courses in 

For Segtamien and prt Students 
® WIG G. FRANK 

376 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
PRATT INSTITUTE 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 

» New York 
Pictorial Illustration, A 



































James Cc. BOUDREAU, Director 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
SARGENT SCHOOL 
OF 


HYSICAL EDUCATION—PHYSICAL THERAPY 
OF BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


For girls—4-year degree course for high school gradu- 
ates. Health and Physical Education. Recreation. 
Physieal Therapy—in co-operation with University 
Medical School. Training camp in New Hampshire. 
52nd year. Catalog. Professor Ernst Hermann, Dir., 
44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


ARRCLE COLEESE 


FOUR YEAR DEGREE COURSES 








Coeducational. Teacher Training. Physical Therapy. Camp. 


Girls’ Dormitories on Campus. Appointment Bureau. Catalog 


1462 CHAPEL STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 





SUMMER CAMPS 
CAMP CARSON 


Under control of Carson Long. In the 
foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Just a plain, good old-fashioned camp 
to build outstanding American boys. 
Military. 9 happy weeks, $135. 40 
miles from Harrisburg. Address Di- 
rector, Camp Carson, New Bloomfield, 
Pa., for catalog with pictures. 








YOUR FAVORITE 
Screen Star 


Alive, in Your Hand! 
WHEN YOU FLIP THE PAGES 


10e for any two, postpaid 
Entire Set of 12 for 50 cents 


Just think of it—real character 
studies that live as you flip the 
pages—animated pictures of fa- 
mous stars just as you see them 
on the screen. A short biographic 
sketch included in each book. 
These Moviebooks make excellent 
entertainment. Ideal for gifts, fa- 
vors and premiums. Start a Movie- 
book Film Star library by check- 
ing the ones you want. 


SCHOLASTIC, Moving Picture Editor, 
155 E. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: Please send me the following 


Moviebooks. I enclose $. 


00 Marion Davies 00 Clark Gable 

() Marie Dressler 0 Wallace Beery 

L) Norma Shearer (J John Barrymore 

CL) Joan Crawford (0 Robert Montgomery 
. Greta Garbo tI Lionel Barrymore 


Jean Harlow Ramon Novarro 
Name 
Address. 








City 











SCHOLASTIC 
CARTOON CONTEST 
RESULTS 


OH BOY! 
OAST/ 















































The humorous cartoon above is by Froh- 
man Johnson, 112 Washington Street, 
Charleston, West Virginia, who earns one 
of the drawing kits promised by Scholas- 
tic for every published cartoon sent by a 
high school student. 

Although the opportunity to publish 
cartoons by the following students has not 
presented itself, they will also receive 
drawing kits for their caricatures, humor 
ous pictures, and political cartoons. Their 
names are: Milo Kinn, Hendrum (Minn) 
H. S.; Irving Fradkin, George Washing- 
ton H. S., Los Angeles, Cal.; Carol John- 
son, Alta Vista (Kans.) H. S.; Robert D. 
McLaren, Mahanoy City (Pa.) H.S.; Nor- 
man Williams, Pontiac (Mich.) H. S.; and 
Ned Graef, Northside H. S., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

If the young man who signs himself 
“Long ’32” will send his address, he will 
also receive a prize kit. 


MOVIE CONTEST RESULTS 


Scholastic gives an Eastman box camera 
to every high school student whose honest 
opinion about any current movie is pub- 
lished under this heading. Opinions should 
be in less than fifty words. . 

Silver Dollar (First National) A good, worth 
while, realistic film of the boisterous life of the 
boom days of Colorado, based on the adventures 
of the eccentric silver magnet, H. A. W. Tabor. 
It gives a hint of the pathos that surrounded 
that life and it portrays well how diminutive and 
objectless human endeavor is. jf 

onrad M. Brown, Manitou, Colo. 

Animal Kingdom (R.K.O.) A_ sophisticated 
drawing room comedy which has for its theme 
the triangle. Intelligent acting and subtile dia 
logue make this far above the average film fare. 

Jay Levison, McDonald (Pa.) H. Se 

Maedchen in Uniform (German) People who 
send their daughters to boarding school when 
they ought to be under a mother’s care especial- 
ly ought to see the unhappiness and homesickness 
of these girls placed under the discipline of @ 
bitter headmistress. 

—Marjorie P. Johnson, New Haven, Cont 

The Half Naked Truth (R. K. O.) This picture 
of small time carnival people and their hilarious 
attempt to crash Broadway is presented in 2 
colorful and highly amusing manner. The pet- 
sonalities of Lupe Velez and Lee Tracy insure 
a delightful ninety minutes. They are assisted 
by that able comedian, Eugene Pallette, and the 
inimitable Frank Morgan. ; 

—Yetta Siegel, New York City 

Although space is not available to print 
the opinions of the following students this 
year, they will also each receive a priz. 
Their names: Arleen McCarty, Sheldon 
(Ia.) H. S.; A. L. Weekley, Sheldon (Ia.) 
H. S.; Edwin Stiles Smith, Saranac Lake 
(N. Y.) H. S.; Henry Silver, 72 E. Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, Mich.; Ira L. Ostro, Rich- 
mond Hill (N. Y.) H. S.; Dorothy Larson, 
Shawano, Wis.; Mary Jane McBride, Ava- 
lon (Pa.) H. S.; and Arthur Senter, Salem, 
N. H. j 
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WANTED! 


Young Men «nd Women 


To Qualify for 
Bookkeeping 


and 
Accountancy 
Positions 


FREE BOOK TELLS ALL! 
Would you like to know how hundreds 
of young men and women with an 
education similar to yours are getting 
ahead in business these days? The case 
of young Mr. C. illustrates how you 
can learn to do the things for which 
modern business pays the biggest 
salaries. 


Saved His Firm $3,547.00 

“When I left High School I had to find some- 
thing to do. I got a job in an office, but I soon 
found that ‘clerks’ could be hired by the carload 
and had to work for any kind of wages the em- 
ployer was willing to pay. I was commencing to 
despair when one day as I was glancin: through 
a certain Magazine, I read how hundreds of men 
had become expert accountants and were solving 
present-day problems, making themselves indis- 
pensable in business today. 

“What I read gripped my imagination. I wrote 
to find out more about the sensational training 
mentioned, and the amazing free book—‘The 
Modern Way To Learn Accounting’ which was 
promised. By return mail I received it, and do 
you know that book was alive with ideas for me! 
I saw a whole new world of opportunities open- 
ing up for me by taking advantage of this new. 
easy way to quickly learn expert bookkeeping, all 
phases of accounting; also economics, commercial 
law, business organization, income tax, auditing, 
costs, etc. 

“You bet I enrolled. The Training was a reve- 
lation to me. Within a short time I worked out 
a new simplified accounting system that is saving 
my firm $3,547 this year. I got an immediate 
raise of $500 a year and the assurance of a real 
future with the Company.” 


Send for Free Boek Teday 

Find out how YOU can become an EX- 
PERT ACCOUNTANT and EARN MORE 
MONEY. Revolutionary New “Guided Ex- 
perience” Method prepares you thoroughly 
at home in spare time for a $3,000 to $10,000 
position as C. P. A., Executive, or Govern- 
ment Accountant. Previous experience un- 
necessary. Personal Training supervised by 
A. H. Russman, C. P. A., and nationally 
known staff. Lowest cost, easy terms. 

Over 100,000 men and women have 
trained for success with A. U. C. Account- 
ancy is the Profession that pays. Send for 
valuable 64 page book, Free, showing you 
how to step up your earnings. There’s no 
obligation. Mail the coupon below NOW! 


American University of Commerce 
Dept. FA-85, 17 W. Elm St., Chicago 


(~~~ Raise Your Pay Through A. U. C. 


American University of Commerce, 
Dept. FA-85, 17 W. Elm St., Chicago, Ill. 


Without obligation please send me your 64 
Page Book, Free. Also full details of your 
Guided Experience” method and Free Em- 
ployment Service. 


Name 
Address. 
Cite 
Ages. 








State 
Present Occupation... 





SUGGESTIONS 


English 
Cover Design 

Describe this picture vividly to a friend 
who has not seen it. Try to observe de- 
tails accurately and to report them in 
such a way that you build the total im- 
pression or effect the artist desires. 
Pennsylvania's Regional Literature (Page 4) 

Trace the origin and growth of Pennsyl- 
vania as a literary region—a “local color” 
center. What characteristics . distinguish 
the Pennsylvania Germans as a people? 
Why are they good “local color” material? 
Why is Elsie Singm@ter peculiarly fitted 
to write to them? =~ 
Old Staffordshire China (Page 5) 

What first arouses your interest in this 
story? Characterize George. Wherein does 
the humor of the situation lie? Be sure 
that your answer includes all factors that 
make the situation. 

The Sonnet and Prose (Page 9) 

Make a careful précis of this article. 
What, exactly, is the author’s point? What 
are the distinguishing marks of a sonnet? 
Why and how is it a touchstone of real 
poetry? What is its most outstanding 
characteristic? Find the poems which are 
poetic definitions of the sonnet. How may 
the study of the sonnet help you in your 
writing of prose? 

Art on the High Seas (Page 24) 

In what sense is a great liner a “work 
of art”? Exactly how does art pay divi- 
dends in the travel industry? 

As One Reader to Another (Page 11!) 

In the spirit of Mrs. Becker’s column dis- 
cuss the books which you have most re- 
cently read. To whom does each particu- 
larly appeal? 

A Word a Day 

Learn the proper pronunciation, mean- 
ing, and usage of the following words: 
Ephemeral, luxuriate, anthologies, rural, 
malicious, forestalling, covenant, vehicle, 
exquisite, bulwark, quarantine, scruples, 
obsequious, delectable, deluded. 

—Monica D. Ryan 


Social Studies 
At Home and Abroad (Pages 19-23) 

Illustrate the effect of the United States 
going off the gold standard on the cur- 
rencies of England, France, Germany, 
Holland, Spain, and Sweden by graphic 
means. How do you account for the varia- 
tions shown? 

Name the European leaders with whom 
President Roosevelt has been conferring. 
Analyze the conclusions reached as effect- 
ing the success of the coming World 
Monetary and Economic Conference, do- 
mestic and foreign trade, and the War 
Debts. How has the recent turn of affairs 
affected the value of the latter? 

Contrast present conditions with those 
which would result should Roosevelt’s 
farm, banking, railroad, housing, mortgage, 
and centralized control of industry plans 
be successful. 

How does the Russian-British difficulty 
increase the chances of our recognizing 
Russia? 

What are the provisions of the Platt 
Amendment that affect our relations with 
the Island of Cuba? 

National Crisis (Page 13) 

Check off those items on Dr. Rugg’s list 
which have already been put into effect. 
Place a question mark after those which 
still remain to be enacted into law. 
Should We Boycott Japan? (Page 16) 

Trace the term boycott to its origin. Ex- 
plain the results such action hopes to 
achieve whenever it is put into practice. 

—J. J. Jenkins 


O.p Town Boats are rigid and rugged. A heavy 
motor does not drag on the stern or shake it. 
Each boat is designed for speed and comfort .. . 
built to last for many years. 

Write for free catalog illustrating many models 
(as low as $80). Sporting types; big, fast, all- 
wood, seaworthy boats for family use. Also din- 
ghies; rowboats; canoes. Old Town Canoe Co., 
425 Middle St., Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Boats” 
Thrills! High Adventures! 


Mutiny! Heroic Seamanship! 
You'll find them all 


MUTINY ON 
THE BOUNTY 


By CHARLES NORDHOFF and 
JAMES NORMAN HALL 
‘ory comes to life in this intensely dramatic story 
& hich sailed from England in 





Hist: 

of H.M.S. Bounty, w 

1787 for Tahiti, Lieu- 

tenant Bligh. On the return voyage the men mutinied. 

is ii story of midshipman Roger Byam, held 
mutineers while Bligh and eighteen men were 

pushed off to begin an incredible voyage of 4000 

miles in an open boat—the story of Byam’s life among 

the natives of Tahiti—his return to in irons 

where he was condemned to death—then saved. 


Ask Dad to buy it! Tell him he’ll 
get a kick out of it tool: $2.50 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers 








THIS HAMMERED COPPER 


SUN- 
DIAL 


COMPLETE 
KIT FOR ONLY 
1.00 
POSTPAID 
IN U.S.A. 
This Sun-Dial is one of many projects Headquarters 
of Handicraft have prepared for craftsmen to make. It 
is in kit form which includes a 12” wood base, 
10%” copper sheet, full size transfer sheet, nails, 
tool and directions. Send for it today. An illustrated 
list of projects is available. 


HEADQUARTERS OF HANDICRAFT 
138 N. N.W. Highway Park Ridge, 11. 














LITTLE BLUE BOOKS 


rd for our free 
Thousands of bargains. Address: 
LITTLE co., Catalogue 
Dept., Desk 101. Girard, Kansas. 





— 25¢ FOR PINS-RINGSS®S 
aan Class pins—any letters, any year, any colors. B- 
Pied, Hey meting. Sie Gham rage edly Voth 





hari, Kenya, Tripoli, Port, Guinea, 
irmail, map, ship, red-cross, 


SOLOMON 
ISLANDS! jungle stamps, ete. ete. All for 
DOMINION STAMP co., Dept. 5. CLARENDON, VA. 


EARN MONEY 


Py py to $50 weekly in spare 


: SCARCE seca 








“THE 
NICKEL 
LUNCH" 


“Right off the bat," you'll like Planters Peanuts . . . like them so well that | 
even the big, generous 5c bag won't last you long. bs 


GO TO IT! There's nothing you can eat that's better for you. Planters Pea- 
nuts are concentrated energy. They're full of the very elements that you 
need. They're rich in the calories that your body burns when you play hard ~ 
and work hard. Planters Peanuts pack a wallop. 


FRESH ... WHOLESOME... 


Planters Peanuts are wholesome. That's because they are thoroughly cleaned 
and cooked in the first place and because you get + ae FRESH. Freshness in 
peanuts is important. Peanuts contain nourishing oils. But those oils turn rancid 
with age. Not in Planters. 


Ask a dietitian about peanuts. He'll tell you they are wonderful food when — 
fresh. To be sure of freshness and finer Fate look for the picture of "Mr. | 
Peanut" on every bag of peanuts you buy. 5c everywhere. "The Nickel Lunch.” 


PLANTERS NUT AND CHOCOLATE COMPANY 


Suffolk, Virginia Wilkes-Barre, Pa. San Francisco Toronto, Canada 


PLANTERS PEANUTS § 








